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Articte IL—A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


A LIBERAL education, its meaning, its contents, its worth, 
and the grounds on which it is undervalued, constitute the 
subject of this paper. 

Liberal literally denotes belonging to a free man, and, in its 
literal sense, a liberal education is that which befits a free man 
or woman as distinguished froma slave. In its conventional 
and long established use it means an education which makes 
one a free citizen of the republic of letters, cognizant of his 
position as a learner and a knower, capable of pursning his 
reading, study or research in any one of the several directions 
which the scholarship of his time may take. Herein lies the 
distinction between a liberal and a special education. He who 
is trained as a specialist may find himself not only ignorant, 
but incapable of learning, in various departments that lie open 
to the general scholar. The liberally educated man knows 
how to become a specialist in any department, and if he has 
but little actual knowledge in it, he has the rudiments from 
which knowledge may be successfully formed or developed. 
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Of course, one’s own language and literature should have 
the precedence. The speaking and writing of English cor- 
rectly, purely and elegantly should be considered as one of the 
indispensable tokens of true culture, and the coMege whose 
honors can be obtained by a student grossly deficient in this 
regard ceases to merit its rank as a seminary of liberal educa- 
tion. The training in accuracy, however, ought to belong to 
an earlier stage, and can be best begun even in the primary 
school; while the graces of style, imbibed only from famil- 
iarity with the best examples, need to be smoothed, pruned and 
rounded into faultless beauty by the discriminating criticism 
of teachers of approved skill, taste and experience. As to 
reading—a life-long work and joy—the liberally educated young 
man or woman should have, indeed, a wide range, and a hos- 
pitality of mind that shall never spurn a book because it is old, 
or because it is new, still less, because it is home-made ; but the 
power of choosing wisely and reading profitably is forfeited 
for life, if one feeds early on trashy novels or on sensational 
rhetoric. In epic, lyric, drama, history, essay, there is no 
need that I pronounce the few names-which dwarf all others, 
and with which unconversant, the omnivorous reader would 
be illiterate. 

Of hardly less importance is an education in the languages 
and literatures by common consent called classical,—in the lan- 
guages sometimes contemptuously termed dead, and that be 
cause they have been crystallized into a life incapable of death 
or change. Why these literatures are so rich is no more of 4 
mystery than why the most generous harvest is reaped from 
a virgin soil. The possible combinations of the primitive ele- 
ments of thought transcend calculation ; but the most obvious, 
the most impressive, the most beautiful were for those who 
first entered the field. Invention, which is not creating, but 
finding, had its fullest scope while the choicest treasures were 
still unfound, and its greatest charm when the mines were first 
opened, and every gem or bit of glittering ore was held up to 
sparkle in the sunbeams with fresh amazement and delight, 
In those young days of human culture men saw more than we 
see. We have concrete traditions for their first views in detail; 
and by their help we analyze our concretes, and get the same 
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and wonderful visions that flashed on them and are phototyped 
fresh for eternity in their history, fable, and song. 

Their works are from their very nature untranslatable in 
full. Many of their words have no modern synonymes, but are 
rendered only by enfeebling circumlocutions. The Greek, 
especially, with its unequaled wealth of natural and graceful 
compound words and its infinite facility of combination, often 
presents in a single word a cluster of images, which fares when 
paraphrased in one of our modern tongues very much as a. 
beautiful flower would if its petals were plucked out and exhib- 
ited one by one. 

Then too, the study of these languages as languages, besides 
being preéminently healthful and helpful as a form of mental 
gymnastics, is the only real study in grammar. They have gram- 
mars, significant inflections, verbal relations so obvious at sight 
that a student can comprehend at once the structure of a sen- 
tence, even without knowing the meaning of its most impor- 
tant words. But our modern tongues are abraded dialects,— 
those of Southern Europe mere débris of the Latin, as the 
English is of a host of languages, with a filling in of words 
fitly termed auxiliaries because their primaries are so enfeebled 
that they can no longer stand alone. What little of grammar 
these languages have is passing from them. Thus in the 
French there are differently spelled inflections that are undis- 
tinguishable in pronunciation, and it cannot be long before the 
printed page will follow the usage of uttered speech. So too, 
within my memory the English has almost lost its graceful and 
serviceable subjunctive mode, and thirty years hence, its forms 
will be branded as archaic and no longer fit for use. The 
Greek, without losing its name, has yielded to the same inev- 
itable destiny, and except so far as a few Athenian scholars are 
trying to compress their vernacular into classic moulds, the 
modern Greek is less like the ancient than the Italian is like 
the Latin. In the classical tongues language first becomes a 
science to the modern student,—their forms all having a reason 
for being, and comprehending in themselves all their diversi- 
ties of use,—each of them having its own logical import, and 
indicating a specific modification of the thought suggested by 
its root. 
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Conversance with such languages gives precision to our own, 
prunes away verbiage, knits speech by pertinent connectives, 
and enhances the proportion of words that have an independ- 
ent meaning to those that barely help a meaning. 

The rendering of the ancient authors into English is of 

priceless worth, too, in enlarging the student’s English vocabu- 
lary, in fixing for him the significance of its words, and in 
aiding him to shape well-formed sentences. The master of 
one of the great English schools, when asked not long ago why 
the boys who went from his school could write English so well, 
replied that they had very little training or practice in English 
composition, but that it was made a foremost aim with them 
to put their Greek and Latin into the most correct, tasteful and 
rhythmical English, so that through the elder tongues they 
became masters of their own. 

In harmony with this statement, Professor Child, who has 
been for many years at the head of the English department in 
Harvard University, in a discussion in which the necessity of 
devoting more time to English composition was urged as a rea- 
son for dropping Greek, said, “If you want the students to 
write good English, let them study Greek.” 

We have had among us no man who had so rich a vocabn- 
lary and so free a command of words as the late Rufus Choate, 
His written style was eminently chaste, pure and graceful ; and 
at the bar, if there was an overwrought intensity of diction in 
the judgment of fastidious hearers, it was craftily shaped by 
him for his purpose and justified itself by its results; for we 
have no record of any English-speaking lawyer who could 
prevail as he did with a jury, or could with such consummate 
word-power make the worse appear the better reason. He was 
in college the foremost classical scholar of his time, and 
through his whole life it was his practice every day to render 
into English a passage from some Latin and one from a Greek 
author, and he did this that he might be an accomplished 
writer and speaker in his own tongue. 

There is, indeed, a tonic power for mind and style in the 
terse vigor of the Latin, while every nerve of the esthetic 
nature is made tremulously sensitive by the mellifluous beauty 
of the Greek. 
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There are yet to be named reasons why, even more than the 
Latin, the Greek should form a part of a liberal education. It 
is at the present time the only aftluent fountain from which 
our own language is fed. It gives us more new words than all 
other languages together, and this for reasons in the very na- 
ture of the language, which therefore are likely to be perma- 
nently operative. I speak from examination and a partial 
estimate, when I say that there are not less than three thousand 
Greek-born words in Webster’s quarto dictionary. The names 
of almost all the sciences and of many of the arts, all the tech- 
nichal terms of some of them, and many of all, the names of 
scientific instruments with few exceptions, and of almost every 
new article of traffic or of use are Greek ; and all these words 
define themselves to a person who has but an elementary 
knowledge of Greek; while they must be perpetually confus- 
ing and perplexing to one who cannot trace them to their 
origin. Since I began to write this essay a highly educated 
woman has expressed to me her grief that she had not learned 
Greek, because, being engaged in the study of botany, she was 
constantly encountering terms which conveyed no meaning to 
her, and therefore were remembered with difficulty, but which 
from their structure she knew to be significant Greek words. 
So far am I from regarding Greek as unimportant in a scien- 
tific education, that I believe that in the next generation it will 
form a required part of the curriculum of every scientific and 
technological institution in the civilized world, and that the 
practical man of science who has not studied it will be regarded 
as an ignoramus. 

There is yet another and a higher ground for urging the 
study of Greek. The young Jew is taught Hebrew because it 
is the language of his sacred books. To the well educated 
Christian, the original of our Christian Scriptures should not be 
unfamiliar. My first Sunday school teacher was an intelligent 
Christian woman who, however, knew no language but her 
own. She was then a teacher of a private school. When I 
was a professional student, she had grown old and had closed 
her many years of faithful service; and she then told me how 
she had always longed to read the very words of the evangel- 
ists and the apostles. I offered myself as her instructor, and I 
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have seldom witnessed gladness like hers, when the sacred 
record of her blessed Lord as written by the men who had seen 
him in agony and in glory became her daily food. I sympa- 
thize strongly with her feeling. The reader of the Greek can 
detect in the New Testament many turns of expression and 
shades of thought not transfused into either the standard or 
the revised version. Then again, how many questions of inter- 
pretation there are in which one wants to form an opinion for 
himself rather than to trust even the best authority! There is 
also a charm to one familiar with our English Bible in the fresh 
and intensely vivid impression, often with a meaning previously 
latent, made by well known and well worn texts as they stand 
on the Greek page, and are almost as if we had never seen 
them before. Scepticism and rationalism have of late years, 
with all their mischief, done much enduring good in preparing 
many minds to read the Scriptures with interest, avidity and 
earnestness. They have so demolished the indefensible out- 
works of our Christian faith, and so dug round its walls in the 
endeavor to undermine them, as to show, as was never seen be- 
fore, its impregnable strength,—its foundation resting immov- 
ably on the Rock of Ages. The New Testament, in great part 
through their unconscious and unwilling agency, is the object 
at this day of a more intelligent reverence and cordial recep- 
tivity than ever before. There never was a time when the 
scholar could resort to these scriptures as now, with a readiness 
to lay aside preconceptions and human traditions concerning 
them, and to ascertain and receive with meekness and trust 
precisely what they teach. 

Many of you must know of the result of the license in Ger- 
many to omit Greek in the preparatory course for the univer- 
sity. It was found that, even in the mathematical and scien- 
tific departments, the students who had substituted science for 
Greek were very far inferior to those who had taken a full 
course of Greek in the gymnasium. This experiment which 
was tried for so ample atime, with so large a number of students, 
and with so broad a contrast rather than difference of scholarly 
attainment between the two classes as to make it absolutely 
decisive, proves one of two things, either that the dropping of 
Greek from the requirements brought to the university youth 
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of a lower order of intellect and a feebler brain-power, or else 
that the mental discipline involved in the study of Greek is 
the student’s best preparation for scientific work. If the first 
alternative be true, we have reason to deprecate the lowering 
of the intellectual standard of college society; for one of the 
essential parts of college education is the attrition of mind by 
mind and the wholesome emulation among those who start on 
the race with not unlike equipment of ability and aim. If the 
second alternative be the true solution, we certainly cannot 
afford to lose the mental training which Greek can give. I 
am glad to believe that, notwithstanding reports to the contrary, 
the German experiment has not been repeated in any Ameri- 
can college, and I most earnestly hope that it never will be. 

There is no need of my making more than a transient men- 
tion of the languages of Continental Europe. The French and 
the German are regarded as necessary, even by those who have 
no respect for the ancient tongues, and I would have them, 
and the Italian also, studied with reference to their conversa- 
tional use, as foreign travel is within the scope of every scholar, 
and, as I know from experience, the ability to read them as if 
they were one’s own vernacular does not suffice to train either 
the ready tongue or the receptive ear. 

As to the boundless field of history, the best that can be 
done is to train the student for profitable reading by the 
thorough analysis and philosophical treatment of some one 
section or epoch of modern history, and by the close incorpo- 
ration of ancient history with the authors and subjects of the 
classical course. 

As to mathematics, while a broad liberty may be fitly given, 
we ought not to regard as liberally educated one who has not a 
sufficient acquaintance with trigonometry, plane and spherical, 
to know how a ship’s seaway is shaped and calculated, how a 
field is measured, how celestial distances are determined. 

In the exact and guasi mathematical sciences, in astronomy, in 
the several departments of physics, in chemistry which within 
the memory of many of my readers has won its place on the 
list, the liberally educated person should be conversant with 
fundamental principles, truths and facts, while it may be left 
to taste, convenience, or choice whether or not to enter into 
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details of formula, reasoning or demonstration. Thus, there is 
no need that one learn how to calculate an eclipse ; but not to 
know what an eclipse is and why, would be disgraceful to the 
graduate of any seminary of learning. Many years ago I read 
of Lord Kenyon, long Chief Justice of England, that to the 
day of his death he believed that the sun revolved round the 
earth. I then felt proud that such a story could not by any 
possibility be told of an American chief justice ; but when even 
descriptive astronomy is not required for admission to college, 
if it there be made elective, who will limit the potential igno- 
norance of our most able and distinguished jurists? I not long 
since in a public discourse used a metaphor of which secular 
parallax was the chief term. When I was a young man, every 
decently educated person would have known the meaning of 
the term and have compreherded its figurative use. But a 
corps of reporters, some of them college graduates, made non- 
sense of my rhetoric, by turning parallax into paradise, the 
former word being manifestly in a tongue to them unknown. 
In this and the other like sciences few need to be proficients; 
but they all contain that of which he who is ignorant is not 
among the free men whom the truth makes free, and may be 
liable to such unconscious exposures of his deficient education 
as the ancients were wont to term illiberal, or befitting slaves 
alone. 

What I have said of the exact sciences may be said equally 
of the various branches of natural history, miscalled science. 
This occupies so large a space in the thought, speculation, and 
literature of our time, and in the conversation of intelligent 
men and women, that no one can afford to remain unfamiliar 
with its terms, its theories, its doctrines and laws, both un- 
doubted and controverted, its relations to the origin and devel- 
opment of man, its bearing on religion and on the entire supra- 
sensual realm. This field seems to be what the old theologians 
used to call the Armageddon, the final battle-ground, on which 
many of the most sacred beliefs and dearest interests are at 
stake, nay, on which is to be settled that fundamental question 
in our own genealogy, whether we are the offspring of aspiring 
tadpoles, or whether we can claim a hold upon the ancestral 
chain whose remotest links are, “ Which was the son of Adam, 
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which was the son of God.” Either of the great departments of 
natural history would suffice for one’s life-work. Indeed, our 
Harvard Professor of Entomology, in his own fond fancy, pre- 
destined one of our brightest graduates to enduring fame in 
the investigation of an obscure and ill-named class of insects 
that feed on decaying wood. But while we may not sympa- 
thize with his enthusiasm, it seems to me eminently desirable 
that, in addition to the indispensable general knowledge, by 
special conversance with some type of organized being the lib- 
erally educated man or woman should be brought into intimate 
relation with nature, and on nature’s side with the Creator. 

But nothing can be so utterly unworthy of liberal culture as 
the omission of the philosophy of mind, heart, soul and life, 
the holding it as of inferior moment to the knowledge of the 
soulless creation, or—worst of all—the identifying it with 
pseudo-natural science, pursuing spiritual research with the 
microscope and the scalpel, and degrading intellect, conscience, 
love, faith, piety into modes or stages of physical development. 
Logic is as essential to the thinker as the simplest rules of 
arithmetic are to the shopkeeper ; and the so-called scholar, how- 
ever intimate with millipeds and gastropods, who knows not 
how to verify the conclusion of a seeming syllogism, writes 
himself as of the order of acephali. Equally low—if possible, 
still lower—in the scale is he who has no training in mental 
science, and especially he who has never had brought to his 
thought the fundamental questions underlying human conduct, 
the ground and standard of right and of obligation, the scope 
of virtue, the extent and limits of human freedom. 

There is yet another subject, the most momentous of all, 
which it is ashame to leave for the higher seminaries of learn- 
ing; but I know not where or how else it is to be fitly dealt 
with,—the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 1n my early re- 
membrance, every decent family had, after the afternoon Sunday 
service, its home Sunday-school, in which the Bible was read 
and studied, its history made familiar, and psalms, parables and 
discourses of our Saviour committed to life-long memory. But 
to a sad extent the public Sunday-school—in its birthland de- 
signed only for the unprivileged classes; with us, transcending 
its rightful sphere—has broken up the old family regime, has 
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made the real study of the Scriptures sporadic and exceptional, 
and has substituted for it the memorizing of such infinitesmal 
fragments of sacred history as will answer the questions in the 
class-manual, and will glide from the memory as soon as they 
have been recited. A comprehensive and intelligent knowl- 
edge of the entire Bible, such as every child of a respectable 
family used to have, is, I believe, very rare even among sin 
cerely religious people. If there is this deficiency, why should 
not the college supply it? Leaving out all considerations of 
the stake of the immortal soul in such knowledge (though I 
should grieve to have the cure of souls neglected), as a 
mere matter of education, I cannot appreciate the reasons 
for omitting this department. The college student is ex- 
pected to be intimately conversant with the religions of Greece 
and Rome. He would be ashamed not to trace the tangled 
threads of Olympian genealogy, or to give to Poseidon a title 
or attribute that belonged to Zeus. The Hebrew religion is 
both older and younger than the Greek or the Roman, and 
has had, and still has, immeasurably larger and wider influence 
than they. The Christian religion is nominally that of a 
civilized world of which Greece is a very petty district, and 
the entire Roman empire was but a province. These religions 
have not myth, but authentic history, founders of known par- 
entage and dwelling-place, heroes of whose prowess all succeed- 
ing ages bear tokens, stories which, were they fable, transcend 
in epic and dramatic interest all the traditions that were voiced 
by the tragic muse of Greece, and which, if true, as I believe 
them to be, are the record of the only veritable theophany that 
the world has ever seen. The so-called liberal education which 
omits all this is a structure without either foundation or top- 
stone. 

Such are the outlines of a liberal education. But it may be 
asked, Would you force all candidates for such an education te 
go through precisely the same curriculum without reference to 
differences of ability, taste or destination? I answer, By no 
means. I was among the early advocates, by vote, speech, and 
pen, for the elective system in our higher seminaries of learn- 
ing. But I would have the choice made only among depart- 
ments of which the rudiments or fundamental principles have 
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already been acquired. I would not permit the boy or girl of 
immature years to repudiate important branches of knowledge 
without having even learned what they are, and, while pretend- 
ing to be well educated, to go through life without any appre- 
hension of their terms or their contents, and without being able 
to understand such incidental allusions to them as may occur in 
the literature of the day or in the current conversation of intel- 
ligent persons. I would as readily permit a Freshman to choose 
his friends at random from the names of his class as they stand 
in the catalogue, as invite him to make his election among 
studies, many of which are to him names and nothing more. 

I proposed to speak of the worth of a liberal education. 
The graduates of our colleges fall under two classes. There 
are those, and in an increasing number, especially from colleges 
for young women, who are destined to a life not professional 
nor distinctively literary, whose aim is, or ought to be, to main- 
tain in their several circles of society the character, and to per- 
form the offices, of men and women of advanced and progressive 
culture ; and there are those who elect for their life-work some 
specific profession or calling. For the former class, there can 
be no doubt that a truly liberal education will contribute most 
largely to their improvement, happiness, respectability, and 
usefulness. It is essential to their self-respect that they should 
be able to read understandingly whatever comes to hand, to 
converse intelligently with all classes of people, and to know 
where to find and how to use any specific information that they 
may need. The more numerous their points of contact with 
science and literature, the more frequent and ample will be 
their opportunities of enlarged intelligence in every direction. 
At the same time, if thus educated, they can enter into- the 
more helpful relations with persons of widely various pursuits 
and vocations, with specialists of all kinds, and with educational 
institutions of every class. A man or woman thus trained may 
be a center of the most highly beneficent infiuence, which can 
be exerted where most needed, and varied with the changing 
demands of society. There is always room, too, for the more 
thorough pursuit of any single department of literature or 
science, while even pace may still be kept with the growth of 
knowledge in every other department. 
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Educated men and women of this class were never so much 
needed as now, especially if there be with the mental culture 
the will and the capacity of moral influence. Character must, 
in our time, be weighted with intelligence and attainment in 
order to do its full work, and it must have points of contact 
and of sympathy with a wide diversity of tastes, interests and 
pursuits, that it may be beneficently felt in the community at 
large. One must know much of what others know, to gain his 
opportunities of impressing them with those high and eternal 
verities which they have ignored. The earth-spirit of our time 
has stirred up an unwholesome sediment in all the fountains of 
science and of learning, and they all crave the healing branch, 
which must not only be cut from the tree of life, but must be 
specially medicated for the special ills that it is to cure. Infi- 
delity no longer scoffs, or rails, or ridicules, or blasphemes—I 
wish it still did, for its bane were then its antidote in every 
ingenuous mind—but it steals in fair disguise into fiction and 
poetry, thrusts in its postulates as axioms in philosophy, and in 
natural science and history so covers the whole ground as with- 
out denying to preclude and exclude religion. Its intended 
propagandism is in great part by indirect means and in covert 
ways. The Christian who would hold his own ground, and 


would make the aggressive movement which is the bounden ~ 


duty of every Christian man and woman capable of it, must 
have culture broad enough and deep enough to detect a soph- 
istry Protean in its aspects, and, though less profound than the 
truth it would invalidate, by no means superficial. Never can 
the counsel have been more timely than now, “ Add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge,” and without the knowl- 
edge, large and thorough, the faith and virtue, though of 
saving worth to one’s own soul, will have a much more limited 
power of usefulness than in ages that made less profession of 
enlightenment. 

As regards professional men and women, or those who are 
specialists in a still narrower sense, I have yet to learn by ex- 
amples that one can attain eminence in any single department 
without a range of knowledge very far beyond it. The only 
seeming exceptions that I can recall are some very ignorant 
Englishmen, like Lord Kenyon whom I just mentioned, who 
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have distinguished themselves at the bar or on the bench. But 
not one of them has made any addition to the literature even 
of his own profession, or has left a reputation that might not 
resolve itself into cunning, shrewdness, adroitness, or, at best, 
sound common sense. The various departments of knowledge 
have boundaries so indeterminate, they so abut on one another, 
so run over into one another, so borrow from one another 
materials and modes of reasoning, and with the growth of 
each respectively become so much more intimately associated, 
that the conceptions in his own department of one who lacks 
general knowledge are either infinitesimally small or undefin- - 
ably vague. 

But suppose that a person could perfect himself as a special- 
ist without anything like a truly liberal education, he would be- 
little himself in his training and in his work. We are wont in 
behalf of human nature to deprecate the minute subdivision of 
labor, and to pity the man who spends his days in making 
heads of pins, even though he may thus earn a comfortable liv- 
ing. How much less pity is due to him who confines himself 
to the mechanical details of some fragmentary portion of one of 
the so-called liberal professions? As the division of labor ex- 
tends itself to these, which is inevitable, they will lose, and de- 
servedly, the name of liberal, if men and women prepare 
themselves for them by excluding from their courses of study 
all that has not a direct bearing upon them. The country law- 
yer, whose business is little else then the writing of deeds, the 
drafting of wills and the collection of debts, if liberally edu- 
cated, may hold the intellectual primacy in his village, and be 
alight and a power in the whole community. But if he has 
studied just as much of the law as he needs to use in his office, 
and has washed his hands of literature and science, I know not 
what is to distinguish him in capacity or influence from a clerk 
ina grocery. No profession has been more honored than the 
medical, by members rich in all that can give dignity and orna- 
ment to the life-work, and this has been true on both sides of 
the Atlantic as to specialists in medicine and surgery. But a 
mere bone-setter, or orthopedist, or dermatologist, or aurist, or 
lung-curer has nothing to distinguish him from the mere skilled 
mechanic, whose materials and processes often demand as 
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thorough a training, as keen an eye, as careful a hand, as 
prompt fertility of resource as are called into exercise by the 
machinery of the human body. The prestige of the (so-called) 
liberal!professions is gone, when the education of their mem- 
bers is specialized. Still more, not only the professions, but 
their individual members are degraded, when they become 
identified with and merged in their calling, instead of having 
a humanity, a selfhood, intellectual as well as moral, which em- 
braces, exceeds and overtops the specific calling. 

Most of the grounds on which a liberal education is held in 
low esteem have been so far incidentally discussed that I need 
not recur to them. There remains, however, one objection 
often made to the acquiring of a liberal education as prepara- 
tory to a special calling, namely, that it demands more time 
than a young person can easily spare,—that it makes the 
entrance upon active life too late for one who must force his 
way onward and upward through a crowd of competitors, and 
can attain success only by slowly tentative efforts. I would 
reply, first, that success is a matter of qualification rather than 
of time. In the race of life a mature and well furnished 
mind may give the odds of several years, and come out fore- 
most. I believe that the man or woman who, with a well dis- 
ciplined mind and a truly liberal education, commences life as 
a teacher or in one of the (so-called) learned professions at 
twenty-five, will at thirty hold a higher position than by start- 
ing at twenty-one or two, with good specific, but scanty general 
culture. This is true, even of callings not commonly deemed 
literary. Thomas Handasyd Perkins, the greatest Boston mer- 
chant of the last generation, was wont to say, that he preferred 
as a clerk a graduate fresh from college to one who had 
served a four years’ clerkship, and my own observation has 
fully justified his opinion. As manufacturers, bankers, mer- 
chants, pioneer settlers in our new territories, and even as mili- 
tary officers in the War of the Rebellion, college graduates 
within my familiar knowledge, in a multitude of instances, 
have much more than replaced in advancement in their specific 
callings the four years of their college life. This has been 
emphatically the case in the liberal professions, in which one’s 
place and reputation depend much more on the mass of mind 
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and soul which he brings into the work than on the months or 
years that have elapsed since he entered upon it. 

But were there force in this objection, it would now be urged 
with less reason than formerly. The essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation can now be acquired at a much diminished cost of time 
and toil. Methods of teaching Latin and Greek, which have 
the double merit of economizing labor and enhancing its fruit- 
fulness, are fast coming into use. In modes analogous to those 
by which one learns his own tongue in infancy—modes which 
I should be glad to expound had I time—classical scholarship 
is made at once more easy and more thorough. Then there 
might be, and must be before long, in our elementary schools a 
large saving of time which may be utilized for the beginning 
of a classical or general education. The time wasted in the (so- 
called) study of English grammar, which the scholar does not 
begin to understand, and which, if he did, he would find to be 
for the most part factitious or fictitious, and wholly non-Eng- 
lish, that employed in memorizing obscure geographical names 
forgotten as soon as recited, and that devoted to not a few 
school-usages of no possible use which have antiquity alone in 
their favor, would suffice for the anticipation, in what are 
termed grammar-schools, of a great deal of the work of our 
academies and high schools, which in that case would furnish 
much of the rudimentary instruction now reserved for the 
college classes, leaving for the colleges, without stinting or 
cramping their liberal culture, a limited, yet generous system 
of elective courses, in which the student could have reference 


to a prospective life-work. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY. 
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Articte IL—GOVERNMENT BY PARTY. 


II. Toe Party AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 


[Continued from the January Number, 1886. ] 


THE re-apportionment of a revenue progressively diminish- 
ing with the liabilities of the state, affords the government all 
the larger opportunities for profitable discriminations in the 
creation of public power. It can confirm the allegiance, or 
avert the hostility of whole classes by taking off taxes, or by 
leaving them on, according to the urgency of the interests in- 
volved. Intimate alliances are formed, with ramifications far 
beyond the precincts of the supporting party, and for purposes 
alien to or not included in the party programme. The dis- 
couragement of bank circulation, the suppression of intemper- 
ance, the exclusion of foreign wares at real values from the 
American market, all these are interests unrepresented in the 
authentic doctrine of the Republican party, which was formed 
to suppress slavery, restore the Union, and complete the con- 
stituency. Yet the complete control which the government 
has of fiscal legislation, its almost undefined right of drawing 
revenue from any accessible source, has enabled it to add to 
the party vote, which is the normal basis of its power, the sup- 
port of those who, for any reason, are bent on having the ob- 
noxious articles heavily taxed. 

Nevertheless, although the natural tendency of these extra- 
partizan measures is to release the Administration from the 
control of the Party, to set it free for purposes of its own by 
bringing in auxiliaries of another kind from abroad, they have 
always been the habitual practice of party government every- 
where. There are, perhaps, not a dozen men in the United 
States—I am not sure there are two—who regard the dispro- 
portionate taxation of tobacco and alcoholic fluids as an illegit- 
imate device of party warfare. At this moment the great 
Conservative party in England, or a section of it, is attempting 
to recover something of its wasting power, to tempt to it new 
adherents, by reviving, in the home of free-trade, the exploded 
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heresy of a protective tariff. It is to be added, further, that 
transactions of this sort need not involve the honor of either 
party to them. They have the publicity of all law, and they 
take effect indiscriminately upon great masses of men. They 
are the abuse of a power whose methods of creation have not 
been perfectly defined, but abuses for partizan rather than per- 
sonal ends ; and they serve the special interests of the Admin- 
istration only indirectly, in a certain large and generous way, 
by prolonging artificially beyond its time, a majority whose 
distinctive doctrine has been fully vindicated and whose 
avowed ends have been fully accomplished. It is to the em- 
ployment of power and not to its first creation, the expenditure 
and not the raising of revenue, that the scandals of the last 
twenty years belong. Here, in the dark background and pur- 
lieus of government, under cover of the law, are gathered the 
unrecorded intrigues, the lawless bargains and briberies, the 
sale of privileges and the purchase of support, the distributions 
of spoil, whereby individuals have grown rich, coalitions have 
formed, and in the midst of which there has arisen an interest 
of the governing body at the cost alike of the people and the 
party. 

II. By an apparent paradox, the material for these combina- 
tions—the funds of the conspiracy—has been abundantly pro- 
vided in the overflow of a constantly diminishing revenue. In 
ordinary circumstances rising taxation, with its consequent in- 
erease of revenue, means that the state is in a strait between 
urgent liabilities and insufficient means. There is nothing 
available for unlawful use, or for special purposes of the 
governing body, because there is not enough for the 
exigencies of the State. This is the explanation of the 
superior purity of administration in old and heavily burdened 
societies like Great Britain and Germany. In these countries 
perversions of public power have nearly all taken on the more 
inveterate form of ancient laws and established institutions, 
and belong more to the creation of power, or to the ends for 
which it is employed, than to the manner of its employ- 
ment. The wealth of the community is already taxed nearly 
to the limit of what it will bear, while inflowing revenue is 
drafted off by imperious necessities that cannot be postponed 

VOL. IX. 14 
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or trifled with ; the whole under constant scrutiny of a public 
opinion intolerant of needless taxes and of expenditures unac- 
counted for. Mr. Gladstone, who might have fallen on any 
one of a dozen questions, actually went out, with a parliamen- 
tary majority at his command, on the proposal to raise the duty 
on beer. Who supposes that he could have made any clandes- 
tine or corrupt use of the duty if he had got it? In cireum- 
stances like these there can be little malversation, because 
there are no available funds left over in the jealously guarded 
equilibrium between revenue and expenditure. 

To the contrary of all this, and in a community situated as 
ours was at the close of the rebellion, the remission of taxes 
means always that there is already on hand more than enough 
for the wants of the State; something, therefore, available for 
the use of the governing body ; that is, it has at its disposition 
a certain amount of treasure which is not taken promptly out 
of its hands by some imperious public necessity, and which it 
has a hundred ways of employing for itsown benefit. It is the 
presence of this tempting balance in the hands of the govern- 
ment which gives the signal, and is the justification for every 
successive remission of taxes, exactly as the lack of funds is 
the signal for fresh taxation. There is thus always a super- 
abundance in store until the final level of exact adjustment 
between revenue and liability has been reached ; and during 
the entire process the government avails of means denied to it 
when new taxes are going on and the revenue is rising. 

To appreciate the situation perfectly we must recall the fact 
that during the four years of the war the people had habitu- 
ated itself to lavish creations and to wasteful employment of 
public power. Whatever was needed in the dire peril of the 
State, or was said by any seeming authority to be needed, was 
promptly furnished wherever it came from and whatever it 
cost. There was no stint and no restraint anywhere on the 
part of the contributors; from first to last the hand of the gov- 
ernment was forced by the patriotic emotion which staked the 
wealth and credit of the nation on the issue of the conflict. 
The natural corrective to prodigality of this sort is in the re 
action that follows prolonged effort, the economics forced upon 
the State when immense destructions of capital and maturing 
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obligations make themselves felt in the midst of exhausted en- 
ergies and prostrate industries. As it turned out in this case, 
the reaction came in another way; instead of taking to re- 
trenchment, the people took boldly to production, to filling its 
emptied reservoirs, not by stopping wastes, but by creating 
new wealth. It followed that what had been the uncalculating 
generosity of the war went right along as the easy extravagance 
of prosperous peace. We became spendthrift in our abund- 
ance from the very fact that we had been self-sacrificing in a 
strait. 

But what gave an absolute originality to the situation was 
the fact that this persistent lavishness had acquired a new pur- 
pose which complicated matters all round. Revenue kept pour- 
ing into the treasury in redundant volume without effort, be- 
cause the people was making or losing money in vast amounts 
and was indifferent to its taxes, as to any other item of its daily 
expenditure; but not without a motive. The motive was the 
extinction of the public debt, the heroic resolve to wind up the 
war by settling the bill when it came due or before. The pro- 
posal was to merge the debt, principal and interest, in the 
account for current expenses; that is, to save enough out of 
current revenue to meet, or anticipate, maturing credits. Un- 
luckily, the people called for the extinction of the debt much 
as it had called for the suppression of the rebellion which had 
caused it. As it had given carte blanche for whatever was 
wanted to make war, so it did for whatever was wanted to 
pay the bill; all it asked in one case was a decisive victory, in 
the other a brilliant surplus. Take all you need, it cried, only 
show us punctually a reduction of the debt capital and a rise in 
the market quotations. A wiser thing was never done in more 
unbusiness-like fashion. If you pile up deposits at your bank- 
ers against all contingencies, and telegraph to your agents, for 
heaven’s sake to get your paper out of the market at any cost, 
he will do it no doubt; but the chances are that he will have 
an iron or two of his own in the fire and make money in the 
operation. So the people got what it asked for, certainly; 
rapid reductions of the national debt with prompt restoration 
of the national credit the world over. But in its satisfaction 
with the net result it quite forgot to look into the really signi- 
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ficant items of the account, and waived aside the annual budg- 
ets with the grand air of a millionaire who tells the hotel-waiter 
to keep the change for the bill. Nobody observed that in ac- 
cumulating a surplus for the payment of the public debt, the 
government was disposing of another, undefined and unaccoun- 
ted for, from the same sources. 

It is now to be added that this residuary surplus had no ap- 
parent, tangible existence anywhere, like the other openly 
accumulated and applied to the payment of the debt, but eluded 
observation by the roundabout and obscure manner in which 
it was acquired and employed. De non apparentibus et de 
non existentibus eadem est ratio. It was no specific sum of 
money saved out of current receipts of the treasury and utilized 
openly and directly for a specific purpose. Savings of that 
sort are all covered by the constitutional necessity the adminis- 
tration is under of making an appropriation before it makes a 
disbursement. It must say distinctly, in the form of a law ad- 
dressed to the whole constituency, what it is going to do with 
the money. To use it for any purpose not clearly specified in 
an act of appropriation, would be simply embezzlement of pub- 
lie funds; a thing which happens in all governments as in 
any business to which rogues get admitted along with honest 
men, but which can never become a practice or policy of the 
governing body jtself, as such, in a society like ours. Accord- 
ingly the surplus in question was not acquired by putting aside 
something from current receipts, but by the manner of meeting 
current liabilities. Congress, for example, having appropriated 
$1,000,000 for a new man-of-war, the Navy Department could 
neither draw nor deliver any part of the appropriation for any 
other purpose ; but, as the result showed, somebody could both 
draw and deliver the whole sum for a nine hundred thousand 
dollar ship. This left $100,000, over and above the costs and 
rightful profits of the builder, given away—not for nothing, but 
for nothing of value to the people; for something, but for 
something profitable to the disbursing officers and their accom- 
plices, or to the Administration, or to the party. All the real 
abuses under our system, peculiar to the expenditure as distin- 
guished from the collection of revenue, are reducible to this 
one type, the paying out of money for something other than 
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the ostensible equivalent; the receipt along with what was 
openly purchased for the exclusive use of the State, of certain 
other things secretly purchased for the benefit of somebody 
else. Except in the matter of the public debt, where the equiv- 
alent could not be tampered with because already delivered and 
used, the process was applicable to all the disbursements of the 
government, that is to the entire conversion of the revenue into 
the material and labor required for the public service. And 
the result was the accumulation of a real surplus, whether in 
money or in the things money will buy, of the most inscrutable 
and effective kind, because under cover of the law, absent from 
the accounts, and distributed in endless detail among the bene- 
ficiaries of the government all over the land. 

What a latitude this leaves to the government, what a means 
for rewarding its friends and punishing its foes, appears from 
the fact that the mere awarding of a perfectly equitable contract, 
or of employment at perfectly reasonable rates, to one man rather 
than another, is a favor which multitudes are glad to get and wil- 
ling to pay for. The government may really obtain a full equiva- 
lent for what it spends, money’s worth for the money, yet puta 
heavy premium upon party loyalty and recruit a whole army of 
active retainers by skillful selection of its creditors andemployees. 
Its disbursements as the most considerable employer of the 
realm are so vast, so continuous, so wide-spread, so diversified in 
amounts, that there is no individual, no class, no section of the 
country beyond its reach, inaccessible to its vengeance or its 
rewards. By simply directing the rivers and rivulets of out- 
flowing treasure where they will have the most effect, it can 
create a class of dependents who are kept faithful by the good 
things they get, and another continually tempted by the good 
things they are kept out of. 

It is to be supposed that any government would be contented 
with partizanship of this description if it continued sufficient 
for the purpose. The misfortune is that a class of mercenaries, 
held to the party by no strength of political convictions, but 
purchased, very likely in spite of their convictions, by pre- 
muims upon fidelity, develops the insatiable cupidities of the 
class. The appetite grows by what it feeds on. A man who 
has sold his faith for a consideration of any kind, is sure to find 
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the consideration inadequate and the basis for a larger one. 
The legitimate profits of his contract, or the honest wages of 
his labor ceasing to satisfy him, he offers perhaps a heartier 
loyalty to his party, increased activity in election time, larger 
contributions to the campaign funds, some kind of support more 
valuable to the Administration than he offered before, on the 
condition of delivering something less than the equivalent in 
public property or public service of what he is paid in public 
funds. Ifa humble laborer with only a vote to give or an in- 
fluence upon other votes, he is taken on at some navy yard or 
custom-house or public works, where his labor is not needed, 
at rates paid no other laborers. If a great contractor, ready to 
divide his spoils with friends at court or to set them flowing 
through the channels of campaign expenses, he is set, with a 
throng of laborers as aforesaid, to repairing some old hulk that 
will never float outside the navy register, or to dredging some 
rivulet into an impossible harbor, or to “expediting ” some 
postal route over which no mails are carried. It goes without 
saying that his success is not to be concealed, however the 
methods of it may be. The fame of his doings, and of a thous- 
and like him, goes abroad in the land. A vast population 
which has suspended its political activities and abandoned to the 
government the care of public affairs that it may plunge, un- 
hampered, into business enterprise, discovers that the straight- 
est and surest road to wealth is through the munificence of the 
government. A crowd of hungry applicants throng around every 
great department and every bureau in it, to dispute the treasure 
flowing out of them. The exploitation of the State becomes an 
accredited industry like any other, and the government, which 
stood solid before as the representative of a great party and the 
organ of certain principles, finds its centre of gravity shifted, its 
whole fabric held together and held up, more and more, by 
alien alliances that have no political significance or durability 
in them. From the moment the party majority, which I repeat 
is the only normal basis of its power, begins to undermine and 
waste away beneath it, there is only one policy left to its choice, 
namely, to bid higher and higher for the support of its new 
allies, to distribute its prizes with greater and greater prodigal- 
ity. There is not only the necessity of doing this, but as if to 
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eut off all possibility of return to safer tactics and a nobler 
doctrine, there has been, in the recent situation of the two 


‘ great parties, an irresistible opportunity of doing it with effect. 


It has so happened for years that in the slow waste of the Re- 
publican and the reviving strength of the Democratic party, 
the issue of decisive elections in which the fate of the govern- 
ment was staked, has turned upon one or two “doubtful” 
states, Indiana or Louisiana, or New York, and all the energies 
of the government have been spent in carrying these States. 
No dilatory or diffusive measures, like a re-adjustment of the 
fiscal system, could avail in emergencies such as these. A law 
imposing or remitting a tax is a wide generalization like any 
other, taking effect indiscriminately over the whole country ; 
and long before it could be made to tell anywhere the battle 
would have been lost or won. What is needed is direct and 
prompt intervention at the critical time and place, and that is 
possible in one way only, namely, by bringing to bear the 
purchasing power of the government, by lavish distribution of 
public patronage and treasure to win the uncertain votes that 
decide the whole campaign by carrying a single constituency. 
As I have said, the feature common to all the vast variety of 
these dealings of the government, is the paying out of public 
funds for something other than the ostensible equivalent. The 
equivalent as it figures in all the records, is property purchased 
or work done for the benefit of the whole people; the some- 
thing additional to this, and the real determining consideration, 
is service of some kind rendered, not to the people, but to the 
party on which the administration depends, or directly to the 
Administration itself. Now it has long ceased to be anybody’s 
secret, that the safest and surest way of securing the special 
service required is to purchase it by money paid out as the stipu- 
lated salary of a public office. Notwithstanding the industrial 
character of the population, the intensity of the passion and the 
manifold aptitudes it takes into commercial enterprise, there is 
nothing in the gift of the government more coveted, or by 
greater numbers, than its offices. In the lowest grades they 
carry some scrap of a dignity dear to the heart of every Ameri- 
can, appeal to the idealism that is under his most sordid in- 
stincts by bringing along with the money, one of the highest 
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prizes money can buy for him. He imagines, too, that they 
offer him congenial employment, with abundant leisure, and 
are well suited to his capacities and training, no matter what 
these are. He may have broken down at everything else, but 
he is sure that somewhere in the public service there is a place 
he is fitted to fill and which will become him well. It follows 
that the throng of applicants who beset the government for 
favors of any other kind, is almost lost in the storm of impor- 
tunity for office which keeps on thundering at its gates, and 
which, upon every change of Administration, simply beats down 
the transaction of public business. It is the most glaring, and, 
as it would seem, the most humiliating and intolerable part of 
the bondage into which the government has been brought by 
the artifices of its later policy. There has been no high-mind- 
ed man in any recent administration who has not grown disgus- 
ted and indignant under it, but all administrations have put 
up with it as an incident of a tremendous power, the power to 
command the personal or partizan services of the whole body 
of men in subordinate office, the vaster one of men who hope 
to get there, and of the friends and dependents of both. They 
furnish an army of mercenaries, who satisfy all the require- 
ments of law by the discharge of the prescribed functions, who 
take no money out of the treasury they have not rendered an 
apparent equivalent for; yet who may be drilled into a com- 
pact and flexible organization, ready to be moved upon the foe 
wherever he shows the strongest front. 

All the most subtle and taking sophistries of our political 
conflicts have been spun about this preposterous abuse, until it 
has wrought itself into the: very fabric and functions of our 
political institutions. They are not worth recapitulation. An 
appointment to office, like the hiring of a laborer or the award- 
ing of a contract, for any other consideration than an equivalent 
in service rendered to the people, is the perversion of the 
power of the people to the benefit of the men who appoint and 
are appointed—the confiscation by a part of what belongs to 
the whole. We need not trouble ourselves with the ethics of 
the thing. They are settled beforehand in the absolute and 
everlasting certainties of right and wrong in human conduct. 
The important question here is the effect of the entire system 
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of such abuses upon the character and fortunes of the govern- 
ing body. Does it gather intelligence, solidity and strength in 
the practice of them, or not? It exists as the consecrated or- 
gan of certain doctrines of the State which concern the well- 
being of all the subjects alike. The only legitimate foundation 
of its continuing existence is the suffrages of the men by whom 
these doctrines are held, and the only legitimate use of the 
power put in its hands, is to give them expression in the law 
and effect through the executive. When this has been done, 
or has hopelessly failed in the doing, when the doctrines have 
been vindicated, or cast away, for all time, then it is time for 
the men, who are but the representatives of the doctrines, to 
go. But what if they will not, or cannot go? No administra- 
tion or ministry was ever yet known to depart opportunely in 
any age or land. Nothing in its life becomes it so little as the 
leaving of it; the supreme triumph of dignified death is 
always denied to it. As the sources of its legitimate strength 
are dried up, and the majority which gave it birth and kept it 
alive wastes it away, it strikes its suckers and roots into a new 
soil—bids for the allegiance and support of other associations. 
The question is, does it thrive on its new alliances? Does it 
build up an enduring and more formidable power by submit- 
ting to the bondage and doing the work of importunate interests 
within or beyond the party it represents? All the issues of 
Reform are involved in the answer to this question. For if the 
new departure is a victorious achievement, if the subsidized 
classes that have grown up around the perverted of the State 
have availed to save the government that subsidized them, then 
we may put the possibility of Reform into the indefinite future. 
If, on the other hand, the experiment has been a failure, then 
all the essential conditions of Reform are alive and at work in 
the working of our institutions. The coherent, continuous 
evolution of a community which has sloughed off the abuses of 
political society in the old world, which has absorbed into the 
constituency a race of enfranchised slaves, may be trusted to 
dispose of the obnoxious and artificial combinations which have 
blocked its way for the last twenty years. We easily forget, 
we whose life they nearly fill, that twenty years are but 
moments in the life of the nation, and that the evil of them, 
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however it may laugh at the first faltering tentatives of reform, 
cannot last if it contradicts the fundamental principles and 
thwarts the ruling tendencies of our civilization. 

All they, therefore, who are cast down with the sorry specta- 
cle they see around them, and all they who are watching with 
doubtful faith the progress of partial and incoherent reforms, 
may profitably turn their attention to that most curious counter- 
evolution which has been going on in the midst of the larger 
one, the rise, the flourishing, and the fall, of the great Repub- 
lican Machine. 
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ArtictE III.—TWO SHAKESPERIAN KINGS. 


GREAT hietorical characters have always exercised a peculiar 
power over the imaginations of posterity. They are the “ex- 
amples” through which “history teaches.” This power is 
very analogous to that which the memory of a notable ancestor 
exercises over the more enthusiastic and capable of his descend- 
ants. Such a family tradition is at once a standard and an 
incitement. Thus Charlemagne, Godfrey de Bouillon, and 
Henri Quatre, remained living forces to France and Germany 
long after their deaths. Their memories entered into and 
modified the ideal towards which the nation unconsciously 
tended. Such men are national forces, however, through a 
certain part of their personality only,—that part which appeals 
to the national consciousness as reflecting the national type. 
In fact it is this part of their personality that lives in tradition. 
They may have had elements of meanness, of weakness, of 
pettiness, as individuals, but if they have in some way appealed 
to national enthusiasm, and events have forced them upon the 
national stage, the narrower self-elements are forgotten, and 
they become, in the national apprehension, representative. An 
opposite process takes place in the cases of men who have 
shamelessly abused their power in the interests of personal 
ambition or sensual indulgence, and have lacked the popular 
element. These become the national anti-heroes, the stage 
villains of tradition, and vices and crimes are attributed to 
them till their characters assume, in the eye of reason, a demo- 
niac grotesqueness. 

The critical, equitable spirit of the present age arrests this 
hero-building tendency, but we can see it working to-day in 
the case of General Gordon. It may well be doubted whether 
the exact and realistic historian is not more apt to present an 
erroneous portrait than tradition guided by national instinct. 
By dwarfing the grand proportions of the hero, exactness of 
outline may be obtained, but about great men there is not 
unfrequently a mystical element which does not admit of ex- 
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act definition. Mohammed, Wallenstein, Cromwell, Napoleon, 
Gordon, are familiar examples of this truth. In fact, the moody, 
imaginative, brooding quality which has marked many great 
men is precisely the quality that appeals most to the popular 
mind, and puts them most in relation to it, while it is the very 
quality which the realistic historian is disposed, in his desire to 
attribute all effects to natural causes, to overlook or belittle, 
At the same time it is a vital and formative quality, a quality 
of the inner spirit. The careful summer-up and analyzer of 
documentary testimony generally succeeds in bringing out of 
the shade those features of the portrait which the instincts of 
posterity have left in the shade, but it does not follow from 
this that his portrait is truer. Is the Carlyle who emerges 
from Mr. Froude’s cumulative story, any nearer the true Car- 
lyle than the literary personality we come to know when we 
read “Sartor Resartus”? It is impossible to “pluck the heart 
out of the mystery” of the simplest character. Gesture, in- 
tonation, facial expression, half-spoken words, constitute a 
large part of the impressions we receive from another person, 
and are among the most unerring indices of character. Char- 
acter is infinitely complex, and from the most carefully related 
words and actions we draw false impressions, 80 much do sur- 
rounding circumstances, which cannot be told, color an action. 
Skillful grouping or skillful omissions of trivial matters change 
the significance of an action. It is fortunate that we know 80 
little of Washington that he must remain a grand dim figure 
of constancy. It is fortunate, too, that we can keep the name 
of Benedict Arnold as a typical traitor’s. It is wholesome to 
have somebody to bless and somebody to curse, some examples 
of patriotism and of treachery,—even if their constant use as 
rhetorical tropes does become a little tiresome. 

However, no historian, be he ever so realistic, can entirely 
divest himself of sympathy with popular conceptions. He 
must, to a limited extent at least, view persons and events in 
the national temper, or he will not be read. His narrative 
must have some rush and enthusiasm, and though this may be 
supplied by party spirit when the events of the present are 
related, it must have its source in a broader sympathy, if any 
enduring character is to be given to the records of the past. 
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It is safe to say that the historian of the future who draws the 
portraits of Lincoln and Grant, will dwell more upon the 
broad features that make them representative Americans in 
the popular mind, than upon the minor details of character 
that distinguish their individuality in narrower relations. 

Imaginative literature,—songs, ballads, historical romances, 
and dramas,—is the medium in which the memory of great his- 
torical characters has hitherto been preserved. The best evi- 
dence of the power of the imaginative record is furnished by 
Shakespere’s historical plays, which have done more to mould 
the conception in which English history is held, than all the 
realistic narratives ever written. It has been well said that the 
hero of these plays is not Henry the Fifth, but England, the 
grand figure which seems to preside over the stage, across 
whose ample boards kings and “ wolfish earls” and soldiers and 
noble ladies pass, 


** As though Plato’s year and course of the world 
Us to them or them to us had hurled.” 


How far did Shakespere reproduce the true characters of 
the actors in the historic drama which he cast into artistic 
form? What he did, was to work over old material, consist- 
ing: first, of historical chronicles sometimes already fashioned 
into the form of dramas; and secondly, of oral tradition, which 
in a period when written documents are rare and expensive, 
plays a part in the preservation of facts and characters very 
different from anything we of the present day can well imag- 
ine. The average Englishman of 1595 knew as much about 
the reign of Henry the Fifth, as the average American knows 


| of the presidency of George Washington, although there was 


accessible to him less than one-hundredth part of the printed 
matter the man of to-day can turn to. The number and popu- 
larity of historical plays and ballads prove that national history 
was an absorbing subject, and was talked over and discussed 
among the public far more than it is at present. We can 
safely assume that Shakespere’s conception of the kings of 
England was largely a reflection of the popular conception as 
preserved in oral tradition, for he was a man of the world, 
knowing the world of men, and a born dramatist. 
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We must admit that his presentation is totally devoid of 
what the moderns call “local color.” He gives the medieval 
barons of the reign of John the large courtesy and the ten- 
dency towards philosophic reflection that distinguished the 
aristocracy of Elizabeth’s reign. There is nothing of the real- 
ism which mark’s Browning’s sketches of the Renaissance 
period for instance; for Shakespere was student of character, 
not of manners, which in his vision never obscured personality, 
and are at best but the trappings and accidents of the time, 
And we must admit, further, that the exigencies of stage 
representation necessitated a crowding and transposition of the 
historical narrative. Thus Arthur was a young man, not a 
boy, when he died. Hotspur was as old as Henry Fifth’s 
father, and the conflict between the Harrys never took place. 
Rutland, who is represented as a lad of twelve when he was 
killed by Clifford, was in reality older than Richard, who is 
brought before us as a bold and sagacious leader in the same 
battle. Criticisms of this sort are not pertinent simply because 
Shakespere was not writing an historical narrative, but an his- 
torical drama. How he treated the characters of the reigning 
sovereign, who is a representative figure, and how he presented 
the spirit and movement of the age are the important questions. 
A very brief examination of “ King John” and “ Richard IL,” 
two plays treated in entirely different manners, will show that 
his representation of the national figures is not only in the 
highest degree artistic but in the highest sense historically true. 
He filled in the rough outline of tradition with a human char- 
acter in every respect harmonious and congruent to the frame- 
work tradition afforded. 

“ King John” is founded on an earlier play of the same name. 


The version of the events in it had the authority of a tradition 


which the unknown writer and Shakespere were justified in 
following. Strictly speaking, the king is not the protagonist 
of this play, for the interest centers too much in Constance 
and in the pathetic episode of young Arthur ; and the virile, 
energetic figure of Faulconbridge fills too large a réle, and by 
contrast emphasizes the king’s weakness. Indeed, in the first 
and second acts, John is little more than a stage king. It is 
not till the scene between him and Hubert that the essential 
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craft, indirectness, and cruelty of his character appear. It will 
be noticed that he never utters a strong, explosive speech, nor a 
decisive command, and that he instinctively turns to Faulcon- 
bridge with, “ Have thou the ordering of this present time,” 
as soon as he hears of the death of his mother, on whose vigorous 
will he had been accustomed to rely. Even the approach of 
death brings out no powers of physical resistance and no solem- 
nity of mood in him. His language is picturesque, poetic, but 
not forcible, and he dwells on the pain and personal discomfort 
he endures. 
‘* There is so hot a summer in my bosom 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust. 
I am a scribbled form drawn with a pen 


Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
Do I shrink up.” 


Insensible to the shame of his kingdom, to the grief of his 
son, he dies the death of the fribble. His soul, like an af- 
frighted voluptuary, “swoons amid its baubles,” at the first 
tramp of the conquorer in the outer courts of the citadel. It 
is the termination of a life rooted in self, of an animalism not 
only destitute of any moral relation, but superficially rooted 
even in animal life. In none of Shakespere’s plays is there 
a sadder death, nor one in truer keeping with the life of the 
man. It is the same John who dared not speak out his mur- 
derous purpose before Hubert, that now falters before the 
“fell sergeant,” shivers and cringes with physical pain, and 
takes no heed of the great moral catastrophe. The difference 
between the king as he appears in the meager narratives of 
the period, and in the play, is explained by the fact that 
Shakespere represents his life in its tragic close only. King 
John was brilliant, cruel, faithless, a sensualist and a cynic, but 
by no means destitute of energy and polity. There is, it is 
true, in the play no direct reference to his sensualism nor to 
his cynicism, nor is there any trace of the energy which 
marked all the sons of Henry Il. Admitting, too, that there 
is no sign of senile degradation, and that his death is attribu- 
ted to poison, and that his years were not enough to break down 
his physical vigor, it is very evident that he is not in full phys- 
ical dignity, and that the dramatist is presenting to us the close 
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of a self-indulgent, faithless life. Those who do not see the 
identity between the Shakesperian John and the John of his. 
tory, have been so fortunate as never to note the gradual deli- 
quescence of the will which takes place in the voluptuary, as 
soon as his physical powers grow old. Such a man becomes 
garrulous, incapable of energetic volition, solicitous of comfort, 
oblivious of the claims of others, and when he dies there is no 
vigorous rebellion of the body, no solemn visions of the spirit, 
only a feeble wail protesting against inconvenience,—the sad- 
dest spectacle ever looked on by mortal man. 

The manner in which Shakespere has treated the death of 
John, contrasted with the treatment of the same scene in the 
old play, is marked by consummate artistic judgment and by pro- 
found feeling for character. It is the more remarkable because 
he sacrificed theatrical effect to poetic truth. 

In the old play, John is sick and failing before he receives 
the poison from the monk at Swinstead. As he is carried on 
his litter he says :— 


** Set down, set down, the load not worth your pains, 
Foredone am I with deadly wounding grief, 
Sickly and succorless—hopeless of any good, 
The world hath wearied me and I have wearied it.” 


After he has taken the fatal draught, he says :— 


‘** Philip, some drink—Oh for the frozen Alps 
To tumble in and cool this inward heat. 
* * * * * * 
Methinks I see a catalogue of sin. 
Wrote by a fiend in marble characters, 
The least enough to loose my part in heaven. 
Methinks the devil whispers in my ears 
And tells me ’tis in vain to hope for grace. 
I see—I see, a thousand thousand men 
Come to accuse me for my wrong on earth, 
And there is none so merciful a God 
That will forgive the number of my sins. 
How have I lived but by another’s loss ? 
Where have I vowed and not infringed mine oath? 
When have I done a deed deserving well 
That tended not to some notorious ill? 
Shameful my life, and shamefully it ends, 
Scorned by my foes, disdained of my friends.” 
Bastard.—‘‘ Forgive the world and all thy earthly foes 
_ And call on Christ who is your latest friend.” 
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John.—‘‘ My tongue doth falter, Philip, I tell thee man, 
Since John did yield unto the Priest of Rome, 
Nor he nor his have prospered on the earth ; 
Curst are his blessings, and his curse is bliss. 
But in the spirit I cry unto my God 
As did the kingly prophet David cry, 
Whose hands as mine with murder were attaint. 

* * * * * * * * 

But if my dying heart deceive me not 
From out these loins shall spring a kingly branch, 
Whose arms shall reach unto the gates of Rome, 
And with his feet tread down the strumpet’s pride 
That sits i’ the chair of Babylon. * * 
Philip, my heart strings break, the poison’s flame 
Hath overcome in me weak nature’s power, 
And in the faith of Jesus John doth die.” 


Granting that this is cheap sentiment, it is of the taking 
kind. A death-bed repentance is one of the favorite popular 
delusions. Shakespere could easily have invested it with all 
the hues of poetry, and have “brought down the house.” 
Such adeath scene would however have destroyed the unity of 
the play and the unity of John’s character. It would have 
been theatrical, not dramatic, and would have falsified the John 
of history. It would have been the death of a weak man, 
but none of the children of Henry I. and Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine were fundamentally weak. On the contrary they were 
fundamentally selfish, and Shakespere presents the end of a 
worn-out, selfish life. Nor is it less remarkable that within 
eight years of the defeat of the Spanish Armada he should 
omit all reference to Romanism. He seems to have regarded 
sectarianism as not only essentially uninteresting, but as essen- 
tially base. With the same disregard for cheap stage effects, 
and with a delicacy far in advance of his age he cut out the 
coarse and farcical scene between Faulconbridge and the 
monks, With admirable literary judgment he transferred the 
sentiment that England is unconquerable so long as she is 
united, from the mouth of the Dauphin, where it is an 
expression of baffled hatred, to that typical English soldier, 
Fauleonbridge, with whom it becomes a noble expression of 
patriotic defiance, ending the tragedy with a trumpet call to 
duty, and ranging England once more in the moral order 
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which “The troublesome rayne of King John” had inter. 
rupted :— 
‘*This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself.” 

In a word, Shakespere transmuted the old play in a noble and 
lofty spirit, with an instinctive divination of historic charae. 
ter and not as a play-wright intent on drawing an audience, 
He might have made the dying king curse, as Marlowe would 
have done, and the pit would have applauded him to the echo, 
Why did he not do it? We must leave the answer of that 
question to the materialists to whom a great poet is no mystery, 

The story of Richard III. is treated in an entirely different 
manner from that adopted by Shakespere in any other histor. 
ical play. There is in it no development of character under the 
stress of cireumstance,—no life-like play of human souls acting 
and reacting on each other. The dominant will of Richard is 
the sole spring of action. Until Richmond appears, impotent 
cursing and servile prostration seem to be the only attitude of 
the other characters, except, perhaps, Buckingham. The scenes 
between Anne and Richard, and between Elizabeth and Rich- 

ard, are not only historically false, but they have no foundation 
in human emotions. Human beings must exist in some human 
relations, and even the monsters who appear when the social 
order is perverted by long continued violence and anarchy, as it 
was in England during the wars of the Roses, have their root 
in human qualities. Shakespere found in Sir Thomas More’s 
narrative the grim, explosive humor, the contempt for human- 
ity, the cruelty and dissimulation, and the physical courage, 
which he has combined into the colossal silhouette of the 
demon-king. He attached him to nature’s family by one 
trait only, regard for his great father. He merely touches, 
and that in a melodramatic manner, the tragic remorse which 
the historian says overpowered Richard after the murder of 
the princes. “I have heard,” writes Sir Thomas More, “by 
credible report of such as were secret with his chamberers, 
that after this abominable deed, he never had quiet in his mind, 
—he never thought himself sure. He took ill rest at night, 
lay long between sleeping and waking. . . . Suddenly 
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sometimes started he up, leaped out of his bed, and ran about 
his chamber. So was his restless heart continually tossed about 
with the tedious impression and stormy remembrance of his 
most abominable deed.” 

In relation to the royal family, Richard was a tyrant anda 
murderer ; in relation to England, he was a wise, just, and pol- 
itic prince. He wasa patron of letters and a friend of Caxton. 
After his coronation Parliament was convoked, and sweeping 
and radical measures of reform were passed. Says Mr. Greene: 
“Pardons and remissions of forfeitures reversed the policy of 
terror by which his brother, Edward IV., had held the country 
in awe and filled his treasury.” Benevolences, or forced sub- 
scriptions in lieu of regular taxation, were declared illegal, and 
“merchants were allowed to import any manner of books writ- 
ten or imprinted without hindrance.” Laws of this nature are 
based on more broad and liberal theories than govern the 
action of our Congress to-day, and the king who sanctioned 
and promoted them had many elements of character that are 
not brought out in Shakespere’s great portrait. Beyond ques- 
tion, his course of crime was evolved step by step from evil 
seeds, and was not the outcome of a nature “of evil all com- 
pact.” 

There may, of course, have been reasons of a practical na- 
ture why Shakespere did not avail himself of so fine an op- 
portunity for tracing evil degeneration of character in the pro- 
found manner in which he afterwards treated the crime of 
Macbeth. Perhaps the play was written before it was known 
that he could be trusted to dramatize history in his own 
way,—possibly before he knew it himself. At all events he 
made it a study in the Marlowe manner, as if to show how 
easily he could outdo Marlowe on his own stage; and confined 
himself to the magnificent rhetoric, the rapid, contrasted action 
aud the presentation of a demoniac will, which have made 
this play such a favorite with great actors. He retained some 
of the features of the masque as opposed to the drama of char- 
acter,—for instance, the tableau of the Duchess of York and 
the two Queens, where the personages are mouthpieces, not in- 
dividuals. The soliloquies of the protagonist are oratorical 
statements of fact, not self-communings disclosing the secret and 
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complex springs of action. He is a type, rather than a typi. 
eal human being. The lights and shades are strongly con. 
trasted, as if the result of a powerful artificial light rather 
than of the diffused light of the sun. 

No doubt this method reflected the popular conception, 
Richard had been overthrown by Henry VII., Elizabeth 
grandfather, and could hardly hope to receive fair, careful 
treatment before an audience of her subjects. He was com. 
monly supposed to be the murderer of his infant nephews,~ 
crime detestable in any age, but peculiarly so at a period whe 
the family bond lay at the basis of the social system, and wa 
not weakened as it is now by the many complex ties of moé- 
ern society. There is, however, a better justification for this 
broad, free, spasmodic treatment than that it fell in with 
popular feeling. Gloucester was the last Plantagenet. He 
closed the line of kings which had brought England from 
medizvalism to the “spacious times of great Elizabeth.” His 
death was not only the extinction of a great family, on the 
whole the ablest family that ever shaped public affairs, but it 
represented the closing scene of the civil wars,—the last of the 
“accursed and unquiet wrangling days.” It is, therefor, 
lifted to an epic grandeur, and is not so much the termination 
of the life of a person as a last act on the historical stage. 8 
that this drama, if not true in historic detail, nor in its presen 
tation of human character, is true in a poetic sense to the large 
movement of history, and the motives and the language havea 
breadth and voleanic accent, as if inspired by elemental forees 
The “misbegotten tyrant” acts and expires not as a mortal 
but as the demon of civil war. 

That part of history which is made up of the acts of publie 
men on the public stage, Shakespere treated in a broad and 
noble manner. His passionate interest in man led him tos 
full comprehension of the effect of public life on the chara 
ter. Ina word, he understands the subgenus king as com 
pletely as he did any other type of humanity. But he was nd 
a philosophic historian, and further he seems to have felts 
very slight sympathy with English liberty. He lived in@ 
age of magnificent despotism, when parliamentary govell 
ment was well nigh lost, and the activity of the national spiti 
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found vent in foreign adventure, and its ambition was satisfied 
bythe sense of England’s budding greatness. He could write 
of King John with no reference to the signing of Magna 
Oharta, surely as dramatic an incident as the placing his crown in 
the hands of the papal legate. The misery of the poor, which 
sounds so pathetically through the song of Piers Ploughman, 
is never used by him as a poetic motive. Cade’s rebellion 
he travestied from the aristocratic point of view, in as 
narrow a spirit as Dickens travestied American life from 
the Cockney point of view. The “Complaynte of the Men 
of Kent,” which Cade presented to Parliament, shows that 
Cade’s insurrection was an earnest, legitimate movement of 
the better class against vicious government. Shakespere rep- 
resents Cade’s followers as a mob, little better than a herd 
of swine. 

The underlying causes of the discontents of Henry VI’s 
reign were social movements, not personal weakness and ambi- 
tion as Shakespere represents them. But, as an artist he was 
artistic in presenting individual agency solely. His business 
was to write a play, his subject matter was human action and 
human character, not the slow movement of English history. 
He depicted the great actors greatly. Behind them, however, 
was the people of England with its sturdy instinct for repre- 
sentative government foiled and thwarted from the time of 
Edward III. till the time of Charles I. But popular movement 
is not artistic material except when it is summed up and em- 
bodied in concrete acts, and in some great man who plays a 
great and successful part in history. The peasant’s rebellion 
under Richard II., the translation of the Bible by Wyckliffe, 
the persecution of ihe Lollards by Henry V., the insurrection 
of Cade, the establishment of Caxton’s printing press, these 
are but a few in a long series of events of far greater signifi- 
cance than any Shakespere records, but they were not dramatic 
material Whether he ever reflected on their meaning, and 
force, and tendency, we have no means of judging. Whether 
any intellect could perceive their force until it had manifested 
itself as it did at Whitehall thirty years later may well be 
doubted. It is certainly a little startling to think that the 
broadest and most acute intelligence ever given to a mortal 
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never suspected that a force was gathering before his eyes, 
which was to bring the son of his king to the scaffold. What 
may not be gathering now in the hidden recesses of many 
minds, and what will the harvest be! We can measure the 
advance of the Russians in Central Asia,—so many miles in go 
many years,—but the advance of democracy we cannot see, 


CHARLES F, JOHNSON. 
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Articte IV.—LEO XII?S ENCYCLICAL LETTER ON 
THE CHRISTIAN CONSTITUTION OF STATES AND 
THE DUTIES OF INDIVIDUAL CITIZENS. 


THERE was reason to hope—so thought many observers of 
current history—that the learned and independent Leo—who 
has appointed so many liberal cardinals during the eight years 
of his pontificate, that less than two-fifths of the present col- 
lege were members during the pontificate of his more narrow- 
minded predecessor—would promote the cause of liberty, or at 
least, assume a less arrogant attitude than did Pius toward the 
rulers and toward the political principles of the present age. 
But shortly after his accession to the Holy See, “ the active, 
earnest, liberal Archbishop of Perugia became the passive, 
timid, conservative Pope of Rome.” For a long time the 
Vatican seemed to have determined upon no definite policy. 
But a quarrel with the over-liberal Cardinal Bishop Giambat- 
tista Pitra, a defeated candidate for the tiara, only last July 
roused the energies of the Pope and brought his purposes to a 
head. At least so said a Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times who professed to derive his information from “one of 
the most influential dwellers at the Vatican.” The correspond- 
ent continues :—“ From the moment that Leo XIII. had thus 
decided, there was no hesitation; he at once prepared, pub- 
lished, and will publish, a series of acts of a nature to assure 
the world that the Pope is not dead.” The new letter looks 
like the fulfillment of this prediction. It is even more pro- 
nounced in its Vaticanism than Leo’s Quod Apostolict Muneris, 
in condemnation of socialists and communists, his Arcanum 
setting forth the doctrine of the Church concerning marriage, 
his Diwtwrnum, in maintenance of the Papal notion of politi- 
cal society, or his encyclical letter directed against the Masonic 
“sect.’? In contradiction to the comments of leading American 
journals, it is affirmed of the recent encyclical letter : 

First, that it is an illiberal document; and 

Secondly, that it lays no claim to sentiments irreconcilable 
with the famous fulminations of Leo’s predecessor, Pio Nono. 
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In the language of the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel and 
of the patriot, Patrick Henry, men say “ Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.” Church and State are enlisted for the war, 
and the war bids fair to be perpetual. The battle, moreover, must 
always be a drawn one, for, “though each can injure, neither 
can subjugate the other . . . They draw their strength from 
different sources, they meet different though equally permanent 
human wants.” This encyclical letter is the modern counter- 
part of the charred and blood-stained spear that ancient Rome 
was wont to hurl, as a declaration of war, across her boundary 
into the territory of her enemy. 

Let us no longer delay our analysis of the document itself ; 
let us learn not what sanguine persons expected, nor what para- 
graphers have said about it, but rather its “ true inwardness.” 

It is, in short, a treatise on political science, interspersed 
with pious phrases and closed with the Apostolic benediction. 
There is the usual amount of magniloquence in diction, and 
the consequent obscurity; but the meaning will be clear to 
“the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops of the 
Catholic world in the grace and communion of the Apostolic 
See,” if not to Protestant princes, editors, and other heretics 
for whom the letter was not intended. The “ Venerable Breth- 
ren” must excuse our manifestation of curiosity concerning 
their family correspondence ; but we justify our attitude by 
the consideration that the correspondence concerns our most 
cherished liberties. In the last paragraph of this fatherly 
letter of counsel, Pope Leo mentions it as “concerning the 
Christian constitution of states and the duties of individual 
citizens.” 

It should be premised that in all extracts that may be made 
from this encyclical letter, “the gospel” signifies the Roman 
Catholic system of theology or of political science, or both; 
that “the truth” is the dictum of the present Pope; that 
** justice” is the concession of papal claims ; that “the worship 
of God” is reverent attendance at mass, and that by the “ Chris- 
tian constitution of states” is meant the political supremacy 
of the Papacy. 

By way of introduction, the Pope reminds his readers that 
Christians were early exposed to “hatred and contempt, so 








ist 
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that they were styled the enemies of the empire.” This, as 
we all know, is true. The early Christians were called atheists 
because they rejected the gods of Rome; and their reputation 
for loyalty to the civil powers, thus imperiled, was often 
destroyed by refusal to participate in the established idolatry 
of the empire. The calumny, as Leo says, 

‘‘fired the genius and sharpened the pen of Augustine, who, espe- 
cially in his Civitate Dei, set forth so clearly the efficacy of Christian 
wisdom and the way in which it is bound up with the well-being of 
states.” 

The reader is expected to draw the inference that the great 
Bishop of Hippo, if living in the pontificate of the thirteenth 
Leo, would write a Ciwitate Papa, setting forth the efficacy of 
papal “ wisdom, and the way in which it is bound up with the 
well-being of ” Italy, France, Germany, England, Ireland, and 
America. The letter proceeds as follows :— 

‘But this unhappy inclination to complaints and false accusations 
was not laid to rest, and many have thought to seek a system of civil 
life elsewhere than in the doctrines which the Church approves... , 
but although many hazardous schemes have been propounded by many, 
it is clear that never has any better method been fuund for establishing 
and ruling the state than that which is the natural result of the teach- 
ing of the gospel.” 

True,—true as the gospel itself. But false as the gospel is 
true, is the tacit assumption that the Tridentine and Vatican 
decrees and the political pretensions of the Papacy can be based 
upon the teachings of Jesus Christ. No person that knows 
the history of the popes will seriously disagree with Leo when 
he adds :— 

“We deem it therefore of the greatest moment and especially suitable 
to our apostolic function to compare with Christian doctrine the new 
opinions concerning the state.” 

After setting.forth the unquestionable fact that if Christian 
philosophy governed the commonwealths of earth, the king- 
doms of this world would speedily become “the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of His Christ,” the Pope proceeds, as to a guod 
erat demonstrandum, to say :— 

“It is clear that a state constituted on this basis is altogether bound 
to satisfy, by the public profession of religion, the very many and great 
duties which bring it into relation with God, nature, and reason,” 
et cetera, 
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The sentence rambles on; but the attentive reader does not 
forget that the gist of it is this: Every state must make pub- 
lic profession of religion. There must be no separation of 
Church and State; this is one of the new and hazardous sys. 
tems of civil life that the Church can not approve. But the 
editors tell us that Leo is a liberal Pope; and editors are saga- 
cious men. “ Instead of condemning in any way modern civil- 
ization or states as they exist, the Pope,” they tell us, “highly 
approves of all real progress and true freedom.” From the 
following explicit statement of the Pope’s position upon this 
question, let our guides of publie opinion extract their proof :— 

‘** States can not without a crime cast off religion as alien to them, or 
useless, or out of several kinds of religion adopt indifferently which 
they please, but they are absolutely bound in the worship of Diety to 
adopt that use and manner in which God himself has shown he wills to 

Now, which is the true religion may easily be dis- 
The only begotten Son of God set up a society on 


earth which is called the Church . . This society is supernatural... 
Just as the end at which the Church aims is by far the noblest of ends, 


so its power is the most exalted of all powers and cannot be held to be J 


either inferior to the civil power or in any way subject to it. So, then, 
it is not the State but the Church that ought to be man’s guide to heaven 
{an irrelevant truism] and it is to her that God has assigned the office 
of watching and legislating for all that concerns religion, of teaching 
all nations, of extending as far as may be the borders of Christianity; 
and, in a word, of administering its affairs without let or hindrance, 


according to her own judgment.” 

The Roman Catholic leader asks for his mitred henchmen 
and for their subordinates nothing but to be let alone. The same 
request comes from the Nihilists of Europe and from the 
Polygamists of Utah. It is the ideal of all wrong doers to be 
let alone. The Pope would have no grievance, no complaint 
of interference on the part of Germany, or of any other nation, 
in the affairs of his denomination, if it were not that under 
those “affairs” he comprehends all others, ecclesiastical and 
civil. In all this he is perfectly consistent with the Papal 
theory of the Church, a theory that is nothing less than the 
imperial idea of ancient Rome. To be sure the Roman Chureh 
is less tolerant of diverse forms of worship, less cosmopolitan 
in matters of religion than was the Roman Empire, but Renan* 

*Renan, E. The Influence of the Institutions, etc. of Rome upo 
Christianity. The Hibbert Lectures for 1880, 
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and Hatch* have made it clear that the papal Church per- 
petuates, under ecclesiastical forms, the institutions and laws 
of the Roman Empire. Her capital is the same eternal 
city. Rome never fell. Leo XIII. sits upon the throne of 
the Cesars. The Roman Catholic view of society, which 
statesmen can not ignore, has been clearly defined and is held 
sincerely, consistently, and firmly throughout the Roman 
Catholic world. The Papacy despises the dream of Count 
Cavour, “a free Church in a free state,” and applauds the 
proclamation of Cardinal Manning that “modern society . . 
is revolutionary in its political creed and practices, and either 
in usurpation, or in culpable. connivance at the usurpation, of 
the sacred rights and sovereignty of the Vicar of Christ.” 
(Catholic Church and Modern Society, iii. 2). The Ultra- 
montane theory is held more tenaciously than ever, because it 
is assailed more vigorously than for many years, because the 
newly defined dogma of papal infallibility has committed a 
conservative papacy to its perpetual maintenance, and because 
for many centuries, it was recognized by princes, as well as 
by Popes, and was the dominant factor in all international 
affairs. There was a golden age in which an Innocent III. 
could say “The Vicegerent of Christ stands between God and 
man; he is less than God and more than man; he judges all 
men and is judged by none,”’+ an era in the midst of which a 
Bonifiace VIIL., without rebuke and without ridicule, could 
proclaim to acrowd of reverent pilgrims at the jubilee of 
1300, “I am Ceesar; Iam Emperor!” There was no Shaks- 
peare then to write, 


‘* But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 


Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
x * * * * * 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As makes the angels weep ;” 


but there was a Dante living then, who had the boldness to 
consign to his “Inferno,” together with less distinguished 
Simonists, his proud and ambitious Pope. 

*Hatch, E. The Organization of the Early Christian Churches. 
Bampton Lectures for 1880. 


+ Citra Deum sed ultra hominem, minor Deo, sed major homine, qui 
de omnibus judicat et a nemine judicatur. Op. 1, p. 189. Trent, 1578. 
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Leo XIII. longs for those good old times before Hugo 
Grotius could presume to publish De Jure ae Pacis, and before 
Martin Luther could venture to voice the convictions of the 
sturdier nations of Christendom by saying: “The nonsense 
which would exalt the papal power above the imperial is not 
worth a farthing ; and we will tolerate no longer that arrogance, 
worthy of the devil, which would make the Emperor kiss the 
feet of the Pope or hold his stirrup; still less, which would 
have him swear homage and allegiance—acts which the Popes 
are impudent enough to demand as though they had a right to 
them.” Leo laments the modern philosophy of the state, 
characterizes it as subservient to princes, and says that “ the 
Roman Pontiffs have never ceased to defend ” their authority 
“ with inflexible constancy.” He continues :— 


‘* Nay more, princes and civil governors themselves have approved it 
in theory and in fact ; for in the making of compacts, in the transaction 
of business, in sending and receiving embassies, and in the interchange 
of other offices, it has been their custom to act with the Church as with 
a supreme and legitimate power.” 


The relations of Church and State, he says, “‘may not un- 
fairly be compared to the union with which soul and body are 
united in man.” Should soul or body rule? There can be but 
one answer. Note well the boundaries prescribed to the legiti- 
mate realm of the soul of society, by which is meant, of course, 
the Roman Catholie Church. 

‘‘ Whatsover therefore in human affairs is in any manner sacred, 
whatsover pertains to the salvation of souls or the worship of God, 
whether it be so in its own nature, or, on the other hand is held to be so 


for the sake of the end to which it is referred, all this is in the power 
and subject to the free disposition of the Church.” 


Whatsoever is in any manner sacred! The Inquisition and 
the papal assumption of supremacy over kings and parliaments 
are to the Roman Catholic sacred ; the infamous Inquisition is 
called “the Holy Office.’ Whatsoever pertains to the wor- 
ship of God, even though it be only held [by the Pope] so to 
pertain! This includes the right to control education and wor- 
ship in institutions of learning and of discipline that are estab- 
lished and sustained by the civil society. All this, we learn 
from Leo’s letter, is in the power and subject to the free dis- 
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position of the Church! But the newspapers of New York 
and Chicago are very sapient, and the newspapers tell us that 
Leo is a liberal Pope ! 

The solidarity of all things human is so real, the connection 
and interrelation of the sacred and the secular are so indissolu- 
ble, that the claim of the pretended vicegerent of God could 
not be granted without Cesar’s abdication. Observe the im- 
perial pomposity and patronage of the following :— 

“Sometimes . . . princes and the Roman Pontiff come to an un- 
derstanding concerning any particular matter. In such circumstances 


this Church gives singular proof of her maternal good will and is ac- 
customed to exhibit the highest possible degree of generosity and indul- 


gence.” 

But, alas, in these degenerate days, the incident of 1077 can- 
not occur ; kings will not come to Canossa. Dreaming of the 
golden age from Hildebrand to Boniface VIII., when princes 
and the Roman Pontiff found it less difficult than in these evil 
times to come to an understanding, Leo continues, proudly sor- 
rowful :— 

“There was once a time when the philosophy of the Gospel governed 
states, . . . Whenthe priesthood and the government were united 
by concord and a friendly interchange of offices : and the State com- 
posed in that fashion, produced, in the opinion of all, most excellent 
fruits, the memory of which still flourishes and will flourish, attested 
by admirable monuments which cannot be destroyed nor obscured by 
any act of the adversary.” 

Here follow references to the subjugation and civilization of 
barbarous Europe and the establishment of institutions for the 
solace of wretchedness. Now, no unprejudiced Protestant will 
deny the great services rendered humanity by the Popes of the 
Middle Ages. The medieval Church—sometimes for humani- 
tarian considerations, and sometimes through ambition—often 
proved herself the protector of the people. She held in check 
the vaulting civil power that would have reduced the race to 
slavery. She restrained ambitious emperors, and was, in turn, 
by them restrained when she sought to realize her schemes of 
universal dominion, “ without let or hindrance.” She held in 
check the feudal despots. She was the unifying power of 
the Middle Ages, as her ancient self, the Roman Empire, was 
the unifying power under the rule of the Csars. She 
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was the guardian and preserver of “the treasures both of divine 
wisdom and of Greek and Roman genius.” This, however, is 
but one side of the truth; the other side is not so fair to look 
upon. The enumeration made by Leo is ew parte and incom- 
plete. Of the “fruits, the memory of which still flourishes,” 
he mentions only those that are fair to the sight, sweet to the 
taste, and conductive to the health of humanity. Roman pro- 
ducts, alas, are not always the fruits of nepenthe. No men- 
tion is made of Clement the Third’s assumption of power to 
grant indulgences, of the institution of that Satanic tribunal, 
the Inquisition, or of the slaughter of more than two hundred 
thousand Albigenses by an Inquisitorial army, when 
‘* rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks.” 

It is at the close of the sympathetic sonnet “On the Late 
Massacre in Piemont,” from which the preceding line is taken, 
that Milton makes the invocation: 

‘Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold who, having learned Thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

Yet indulgences, inquisitions, and persecutions were fruits of 
the papal system when “the priesthood and the government 
were united by concord and a friendly interchange of offices.” 
They mark the period when under Innocent III. and his imme- 
diate predecessors and successors, the papacy reached the me- 
ridian of its power. That ideal age rolled by, and there sue- 
ceeded, an era that is called, in spite of papal protest, the 
Period of the Reformation. The encyclical refers to “ that 
dreadful and deplorable zeal for revolution which was aroused 
in the sixteenth century.” To that movement he traces the 
“ propositions of unbridled liberty” that are disturbing the 
peace of the nineteenth century. In his extreme statement of 
the doctrine of equality—a statement so extreme that many 
would call it a caricature—he makes no distinction between the 
principles of liberty proclaimed by Protestantism and the athe- 
istic dogmas of Nihilism. They are alike heretical, alike dan- 
gerous to the prestige of the Papacy. To every loyal citizen 
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of ecclesiastical Rome, that is the end of the whole matter. It 
is very significant that in this, the last papal enumeration of in- 
tolerable doctrines, we find the principle dear to every Protest- 
ant and to every true American, viz: “that it is for” each per- 
son “freely to think on whatever subject he likes.” The Vati- 
can hates the doctrine of political equality, and well she may, 
for it is the mortal foe of papal supremacy in civil affairs. 
Cardinal Manning discerns this issue with sufficient clearness to 
say: “ The first principle of 1789 is false, and it is the zpdrov 
geddog of the nineteenth century.”* The Roman Catholic 
Church is jealous of democratic institutions because she herself 
is democratic. The lad of the humblest birth may aspire to 
the highest ecclesiastical preferment. In her historic institu- 
tional development from democracy to despotism, the Church 
of Rome has not lost the democratic spirit that recognizes and 
promotes the meritorious without regard to their ancestry or to 
the extent of their temporal treasures. She has employment 
for all. She is unrivaled, by any human organization, in the 
sagacious employment of resources. She has fields that may 
be cultivated by men with talents widely diverse. In mon- 
archical countries, the sons of the faithful, shut out from par- 
ticipation in political affairs, turn to the Church and give their 
energies to the promotion of her interests and to the contem- 
plation of her teachings. In republics it is not so. In demo- 
cratic lands, like France and the United States of America, 
Catholic men have other things to think about than canon 
law, and other ends to achieve than ecclesiastical honors. 
Hence the hostility of the Vatican to democratic institutions. 
This antagonism is denied in encyclical letters, but emphati- 
cally affirmed by pontifical deeds. As we judge private indi- 
viduals, so it is fair to judge public men and organizations of 
men—by performance rather than by profession. There must 
be reasons for suspicion that the Church is hostile to republican 
theories of government, or the Pope would not be at pains to 
insert in his encyclical letter the specious assertion :— 

* The Catholic Church and Modern Society. By Henry Edward, Car- 


dinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. London, 1880. (Reprinted 
from the North American Review.) 
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‘*No form of government is per se condemned so long as it has noth- 
ing repugnant to Catholic doctrine and is ably, wisely, and justly man- 
aged.” 

How long does Leo XIII. expect a free republic to be con- 
ducted according to papal notions of ability, wisdom, and jus- 
tice? If one would know the Pope’s opinion of the Great 
Republic, under whose emblem of liberty we live, let him read 
the following extract from the document that is now the sub- 


ject of our study :— 
‘*In a society founded upon these principles, 
No foundation is possible upon “these” principles,—the 
previously enumerated dogmas of absolute individualism and 
anarchy, and Leo knows it. He alludes to no other principles 
than to those of our Declaration of Independence and of our 


Constitution. 

‘*In a society founded upon these principles, government is only the 
will of the people. . . . It will follow that the state deems itself 
bound by no kind of duty toward God, that no religion should be pub- 
licly professed . . . nor ought one to be preferred to the rest, nor 
ought one to be specially favored, but to each alike equal rights ought to 
be assigned. . . . It is a part of this theory, that all questions con- 
cerning religion are to be referred to private judgment, that to every 
one it is allowed to follow which he prefers or none at all, if he ap 
proves of none. . . . Opinions as free as possible are expressed 
concerning worshiping or not worshiping God, and there is unbounded 
license of thinking and publishing. These foundations of the State 
being admitted, . . . it easily appears how unfavorable a position 
the Church is driven to. For when the conduct of affairs is in accor- 
dance with doctrines of this kind, to the Catholic name is assigned an 
equal position with* or even an inferior position tot that of alien socie- 
ties in the State ; no obedience to ecclesiastical law ; and the Church 
which by the command and mandate of Jesus Christ ought to teach all 
nations, finds itself forbidden in any way to interfere in the instruction 
of the people.” 

In perfect accord with what has just been cited, is the teach- 
ing of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster in his Catho- 
lie Church and Modern Society (ii. 6, 8) :— 

‘‘There is therefore a divine obligation binding the Church to enter 
into the inmost relations with the natural society, or commonwealth of 
men, or, in other words, with peoples, states and civil powers. 

And this is the cause why the Church has in every age striven to direct 
not the life of individual men only, but the collective life of nations in 
their organized forms of republics, monarchies and empires.” 


* As in the United States of America. 
+ This is probably an allusion to England and to Germany. 
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Upon this point the princes of the Church give no uncer- 
tain sound. How striking the contrast between the Saviour’s 
simple but sublime bestowal of the commission, “ Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations [or make disciples or Christians of 
all nations] baptising them,” eéc., and the spectacle of an aged 
Italian priest, now resident in Rome, arrogantly resenting civil 
interference with his attempts to control the educational insti- 
tutions of all the nations in christendom! Prince Bismark and 
the members of the legislature of New York understand the 
peculiar terms of this encyclical. They do not persuade them- 
selves to think, with certain metropolitan guides of public 
thought, that “it is, in short, an exact reversal of the pol- 
icy pursued by the late Pius IX. whose encyclicals invariably 
condemned modern civilization as atheistic and pagan.” This 
writer is not a worshiper of the American system of public 
schools ; he entertains no Utopian dreams of the intellectual 
and moral results to be wrought through their agency; he 
knows their frequent superficiality and their unavoidable incom- 
pleteness, and he feels, profoundly, that by the inexcusable 
failure to provide systematic instruction in morals, which 
might be taught apart from religious doctrines, the managers 
of the American public schools have provoked the Roman 
Catholic epithet “ Godless ;” but he shares with his fellow citi- 
zens the conviction that, notwithstanding its deficiencies, our 
system of free schools is one of the bulwarks of our liberty, 
and that it is a patriotic duty to repel all assailants whose pur- 
poses are destructive. 

Let Leo proceed :— 


“To exclude the Church which God himself has constituted, from 
the business of life. from the laws, from the teachings of youth, from 
domestic society, is a great and pernicious error.” 


Now this is not Rome’s real grievance. Her true complaint 
is not that she is excluded from legislatures and from schools, 
but that all outside her pale are not excluded. She is not con- 
tent with equal rights; she demands superior privileges and 
exclusive prerogatives. We are now prepared to discern the 
only consistent meaning of the following apparently pacific 
passage :— 

VOL. IX. 16 
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‘*In matters of complex jurisdiction, it is in the highest degree in ac. 
cordance with nature, and also with the counsels of God, not that one 
power should secede from the other, still less come into conflict, but 
that harmony and concord should be preserved.” 

The concord here portrayed is that of leo et agnus, not when 
they lie down together, but when the lamb lies down within 
the lion. 

The peculiar liberality of Leo, and his principle of tolera. 
tion, are set forth in these words :— 

“In truth, the church judges it not lawful that the various kinds of 
divine worship should have the same right as the true religion, still it 
does not therefore condemn those governors of States who, for the sake 
of acquiring some great good or preventing some great evil, patiently 
bear with manners and customs, so that each kind of religion has its 
place in the State. Indeed the church is wont diligently to take heed 
that no one be compelled against his will to embrace the Catholic faith.” 

Where was this unchangeable and indulgent Church in the 
times of Torquemada and of Bishop Bonner? “ Consistency, 
thou art a jewel!” But if the infallible Leo XIII. be sincere, 
and the infallible Pius VIII. was ¢nsincere, when in an encyeli- 
cal letter issued in 1829 he denounced religious toleration as im- 
pious, how can the preceding extract from Leo’s encyclical 
be reconciled with the following passage from the same docu 
ment,—a passage in which “the most sacred laws of God” 
include, of course, the canon laws of tlie Roman Catholic 


Church.” 
‘‘The Church cannot approve of that liberty which generates a con- 
tempt of the most sacred laws of God, and puts away the obedience to 
legitimate power.” 

“ Legitimate power” here means divinely constituted author 
ity as defined by the Pope, and he can recognize as legitimate 
no power that ignores the assumed supremacy of the Roma 
See over both temporal and spiritual princes. There is abu- 
dant and easily accessible documentary evidence that this is the 
theory of civil power that is held, to the eternal exclusion d 
all others, by the Roman Catholic Church. It is not an octe 
sion for surprise to learn that the kings of France and of Spait, 
and the Emperor of Germany in 1568 prohibited the public 
cation, in their several realms, of the bull “Jn Cana Domini; 
in which the former Inquisitor-General of Christendom, Pop 
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Pius V., proclaimed the loftiest doctrine of papal supremacy; nor 
is it an occasion for surprise, albeit there may be some occasion 
for regret, to learn that at the beginning of the American Revo- 
lution, the Church of St. Joseph, in Philadelphia, was the only 
place in the original thirteen States, where mass could be pub- 
licly celebrated, that from 1772 to 1806, the Constitution of 
New York imposed the renunciation of foreign ecclesiastical 
allegiance, that in other States* of the Great Republic, Roman 
Catholics were constitutionally precluded from holding public 
office, and that it was not until 1829 that English Roman Catho- 
lies were relieved of political disabilities. Among Americans 
it can occasion neither surprise nor regret to learn that Mr. 
Bayard, our Secretary of State, in his correspondence with Ba- 
ron Schaeffer, the Austrian Minister at Washington, concerning 
Austria’s finical rejection of Mr. A. M. Keiley, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman whom President Cleveland had appointed 
Minister to Vienna, had the courage and ability to write, on the 
eighteenth day of May, 1885: 


“ Religious liberty is the chief corner-stone of the American system 
of government, and, provisions for its security are imbedded in the writ- 
ten charter and interwoven in the moral fabric of its laws. Anything 
that tends to invade a right so essential and sacred must be carefully 
guarded against, and I am satisfied that my countrymen—ever mindful 
of the sufferings and sacrifices necessary to obtain it—will never con- 
sent to its impairment for any reason or under any pretext whatsoever. 

“The case we are now considering, that of an envoy of the United 
States, unquestionably fitted, morally and intellectually, and who has 
been duly accredited to a friendly government, towards which he is 
thoroughly well affected, who, in accordance with the laws of this 
country, has long since contracted and has maintained an honorable 
marriage, and whose presence near the foreign government in question 
is objected to by its agents on the sole ground that his wedded wife is 
alleged to entertain a religious faith which is held by very many of the 
most honored and valued citizens of the United States. It is not be- 
lieved by the President that a doctrine and practice so destructive of 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience, so devoid of catholicity, 
and so opposed to the spirit of the age in which we live, can for a mo- 
ment be accepted by the great family of civilized nations, or be allowed 
to control their diplomatic intercourse. Certain it is it will never, in 
my belief, be accepted by the people of the United States, nor by any 
administration which represents their sentiments.” 


*New Hampshire, New Jersey (till 1844), North Carolina (till 1886), 
South Carolina and Georgia. As early as 1784, however, New Jersey 
repealed the law denying to Roman Catholics the elective franchise. 
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The next point is one that should specially interest the peo- 
ple of New York city and indeed, of every American munici- 
pality in which the Roman Catholic population is large enough 
to constitute a political factor. Among the measures of which 
the Church is said always to have been “either the author, the 
promoter, or guardian” are mentioned those that “forbid the 
governing authority to invade into municipal or domestic af. 
fairs.” This may be intended for the eye of the King of Italy, 
but the principle is one that the Pope would very gladly apply 
in Baltimore, in Boston, in Chicago, and in New York. 

As to domestic affairs, Leo ignores the civil element in mar. 
riage, and views as illegitimate the fruit of every union that 
has not received the priestly sanction of the Roman Catholic 
Church. If divorce were the subject of this discussion, it 
would be proper here to make certain just and generous con- 
cessions concerning the position and influence of the Roman 
hierarchy with reference to domestic society ; but it is compe 
tent here to point out only the element of disloyalty involved 
in pronouncing illegal that which is established and protected 
by the civil authorities. 

What degree of dependence can we place upon the following? 


‘‘That the Church is jealous of the more modern political systems, 
and repudiates in a mass whatever the disposition of the times has 
brought forth, is an insane and contemptible calumny.” 


This is nothing more nor less than an inane and contemptible 
contradiction of passages in the very letter from which itis 
taken and of the notorious history of the popes. So Leo 
XIIL. is not indissolubly wedded to ancient errors. He is not 
opposed to progress. The faithful are not to be deprived 
of new truths; but they are to receive them through only 
one medium—the bishop of Rome. All scientific discoveries, 
working hypotheses and measures of social reform must first 
be submitted to the infallible Papa, by him to be sup 
pressed or published according to his infallible judgment. The 
criterion, it appears, is that only such things shall be dit 
seminated as are in harmony with “whatsoever things the 
Roman Pontiffs have handed down, or shall hereafter hand 
down.” But Leo must be allowed to speak for himself :— 
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“We, therefore, moved by the consciousness of the greatest, most 
holy, that is, the apostolical obligation which we owe to all, give the na- 
tions those things which are true freely as we ought. . . . ‘The 
truth shall make you free’ (John viii. 32). Therefore, at so critical'a 
juncture of events, Catholic men, if, as it behooves them, they will 
listen to us, will easily see what are their own and each other’s duties in 
matters of opinion as well as of action. Andin the formation of opin- 
ion, whatsoever things the Roman Pontiffs have handed down or shall 
hereafter hand down, each and every one is it necessary to hold in firm 
judgment well understood, and as often as occasion demands, openly 


to declare.” 

Comment is needless. 

This encyclical letter instructs the Roman Catholic world 
upon two topics, first, the Christian constitution of states, and 
secondly, the duties of individual citizens. Having reviewed 
the discussion of the first subject, which might be stated, in 
other words, as the political functions of the Papacy, we come, 
now, to the second subject, the political duties of the faithful. 
The importance of the question and the significance of the 
papal exhortations justify a full summary with ample quota- 
tions. It is another good reason for giving the Pope’s own 


words, that the Vaticanism of his encyclical instructions has 
been, upon the one hand, unfairly minimized and, upon the 
other, somewhat exaggerated. To the American reader, the 
inference is irresistible that Leo wrote the following passage 
with conscious reference to our government. He says :— 


“Individuals are also bound to love the Church, . . to keep her 
laws obediently, . . and to wish her rights respected. . . . Itis 
also of great importance to the public welfare, diligently and wisely to 
give attention to the duties of citizenship ; in this regard most particu- 
larly with that concern which is righteous among Christians, to take 
pains and pass effective measures, so that public provision be made for 
the instruction of youth in [the Roman Catholic] religion and true 
morality, for upon these things depends very much the welfare of the 
State. Besides, in general, it is useful and honorable to stretch the 
attention of Catholic men beyond this narrow-field and to embrace 
every branch of public administration. . . Catholic men are bound 
by the admonitions of the doctrine they profess to do what has to be 
done, with integrity and faith. If on the contrary they were idle, 
those whose opinions do not, in truth, give any great hope of safety, 
would easily get possession of the reins of government. . . . Where- 
fore it is evident that there is just cause for Catholics to undertake the 
conduct of public affairs, . . . holding this purpose in their minds, 
to infuse into all the views of the commonwealth the wisdom and vir- 
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tue of the Catholic religion, the healthy sap and blood as it were. . , 
[Catholics ought] to use popular institutions [police commissions, may- 
oralities, legislatures, etc.,] as far as can honestly be to the advantage 
of truth [Roman Catholic doctrine] and justice, [i. e. the demands of 
the Roman Catholic Church] . .- . . so to work that the whole of 
public life shall be transformed into, as we have called it, a Christian 
image and likeness.” 

The Pope then proceeds to tell just how to doit. The first 
sentences may be summarized briefly, as follows: Be governed 
somewhat by circumstances, keep in view a common end, and 
“hang together.” Each of these ends 
‘*will be attained the best if all shall consider the admonition of the 
Apostolic See as a law of conduct, and shall obey the Bishops, whom 
‘the spirit of God has placed to rule the church of God.” (Acts xx. 28), 

The writer has turned to Acts xx. 28, but he finds there no 
allusion to the “ Apostolic See ” or to the “ Bishops.” 

Imagine the Protestant Episcopal Bishop Potter, in New 
York, the Reformed Episcopal Bishop Cheney, in Chicago, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Bishop Fowler in San Francisco, 
doing work like that which is here entrusted to the prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church! It is not to be supposed that 
the Protestant Bishops are one whit less desirous of infusing 
“into all the veins of the Commonwealth the wisdom and 
virtue of the Catholic religion,” but their methods, like their 
types of Catholicity, are more nearly in accord with principles 
of primitive Christianity and the practice of the Apostolic 
Church. 

Like an ominous echo from Torquemada’s dungeons,—to 
which in sixteen years that monstrous minion of the Pope con- 
signed ninety thousand persons for perpetual imprisonment, 
comes the counsel from Leo, the successor of Torquemada’s 
Pope : 

‘*Take care that no one connives, in any degree, at false opinions, or 
resists with greater gentleness than truth will allow.” 

Pilate’s query is just here very pertinent. 

As to the Spanish and Roman Inguisitions, it is a very 
surprising exculpation of the popes that we find in the 
North American Review for December, 1885, in whose truly 
Catholic pages, Mr. Alfred K. Glover, a defender of the 
Papacy, pleads the pretended silence and the inactivity of the 
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popes during the awful days of the Inquisition as a complete 
exoneration of the Holy Father and the Holy Roman Church. 
This policy, if the Worth American writer be a faithful repor- 
ter of the facts, was without question, one to which Sir James 
Mackintosh would be very quick to apply his famous epithet, 
“masterly inactivity.” Intolerant of heresy, the popes toler- 
ated the persecution of heretics, when a word from Rome would 
have been sufficient to stop forever the iniquitous proceedings.* 
Those were the days of papal anathemas and interdicts, the 
days so well described by Milton. when he wrote: 


‘‘ Then shall they seek to avail themselves of names 
Places and titles, and with these to join 
Secular power, though feigning still to act 
By spiritual, to themselves appropriating 
The spirit of God, promised alike and given 
To all believers ; and from that pretence 
Spiritual laws by carnal power shall force 
On every conscience.” 


But we are told that the present Pope is the friend of pro- 
gress, and that nothing can occur in Rome, or emanate from 
the Vatican, in the nineteenth century, to remind one of the 
little incidents that, in the seventeenth century, associated the 
names of Galileo, Paul, and Urban. We are told, however, 
that the Holy Fathers are all infallible. What, then, shall we 
believe respecting the attitude of the Papacy toward the free 
use of reason in the physical sciences and in theology? Hear 
the Pope himself : 


“Let all understand that the integrity of the Catholic profession can 
by no means be reconciled with opinions approaching toward natural- 
ism, or rationalism, of which the sum total is to uproot Christian insti- 
tutions altogether, and to establish the supremacy of man, Almighty 
God being pushed on one side.” 


*“In order to enlarge the power of the Inquisition in Spain, the 
popes actually took away from the priests and even from bishops in 
Spain, the right of appeal to the papal court, thus leaving the highest 
dignitaries of his Church at the cruel mercies of Torquemada. Not the 
worst emperor of pagan Rome ever did such a deed, or left Roman citi- 
zens inany part of the world without the right of appeal to Ceesar. 
Thus indeed was Spain put into a fiery coffin and the lid screwed down 
that no cry could be heard.”—T, A. T. Hanna in the National Baptist, 
January 29, 1885. 
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Here we terminate our review of the Pope’s encyclical 
letter. The unprejudiced perusal of the document itself can- 
not but result in a reversal of the judgment announced by the 
American press. Its liberal phrases are only phrases. Its 
conservative character is undisguised. The letter as clearly 
maintains the unprogressive principles of the papacy as did 
any decree of Gregory VII., or of Innocent ITI. 

JOHN ALONZO FISHER. 
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Articte V.—“PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY.” 


Progressive Orthodoxy. A contribution to the Christian inter- 
pretation of Christian doctrines, by the Editors of “ the 
Andover Review,” professors in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 


Tuis book has a history ; and it is impossible to separate the 
history altogether from the book itself in an intelligent review. 
Its very publication is a sort of challenge to the Christian 
public, a gauntlet thrown down into the arena of religious 
debate. It is the production of a school of Christian thinkers 
who claim to represent a new theological movement, and is 
offered as a “contribution” indicating the fundamental lines 
along which that movement proceeds. 

For ourselves, we deprecate controversy, and our studies of 
the history of controversy tend to lessen our faith in its theo- 
logical value. Undoubtedly the great controversies which have 
agitated the Christian church have promoted the development 
of certain types of theology, but whether theological science 
has been so much the gainer, may well be doubted. The infu- 
sion of personal feeling and antagonism into theological inquiry 
and discussion inevitably tends to produce results that are one- 
sided and extreme. After all, the best contributions to theo- 
logical thought have come from thinkers who have been 
allowed quietly and freely to pursue their investigations. The 
very defects which still cling to Christian theology, as an in- 
heritance from the past, may be traced back to the controver- 
sial epochs. The pendulum in seasons of religious excitement 
is made to swing strongly one way or the other, and it is only 
when a season of peace has followed that it has been able to 
settle into its true center of rest. We hail, therefore, the indi- 
cations that the recent development of the controversial spirit 
in our Congregational Zion is subsiding. Perhaps the time 
has already come when the questions at issue may be consid- 
ered in the spirit of Christian candor and brotherly helpful- 
ness. Certainly the book before us deserves such considera- 
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tion. Though it bears the marks of warfare, it is free from 
theological rancor and bitterness, and appeals in true Christian 
fashion to the generous judgment of its readers. Issuing from 
one of our most conspicuous Theological Seminaries, it may 
well assume to speak with something of authority, and its 
utterances demand the most careful examination. 

Certain general characteristics of the book may first be 
noted. On its very face is its claim of essential orthodoxy; 
and we cannot say that the content of the book belies the 
claim. It utters no uncertain sound in regard to the great 
central doctrines of the Gospel. In certain lines its orthodoxy 
is even intense. The universality of sin, the need of Divine 
intervention and atonement, Christ the God-man, the supreme 
efficacy of his Gospel,—these cardinal truths of Christianity are 
maintained unflinchingly; and whatever strictures may be 
made upon its eschatological views, they certainly have no 
affinity with what passes under the name of Universalism. It 
explicitly holds to final judgment with its everlasting issues of 
life and death. The book also claims to be conservative, 
There is no expressed disposition to break with the past. 
Rather there appears clearly an effort to preserve connection 
with historic New England theology. The so-called “new 
theology” is treated as if it were the historical and logical 
development of the New England construction of the Atone- 
ment. The book also plants itself squarely on the principle of 
the supreme authority of Scripture. This is expressly asserted 
in the introduction, and is implied throughout. Rationalism 
is feared and opposed. Other views are criticised because of 
their rationalistic tendencies. It is declared that “the real 
issue is between Christianity as a supernatural redemption and 
mere naturalism.” 

Another noticeable feature of the book is its dogmatic 
character. In this it betrays its origin. Born of contro 
versy, it wears the controversial garb. What the Germans 
call tendenz, that is, a theological aim and motive, runs 
throughout. This is frankly acknowledged from the outset. 
And it becomes more and more evident as the reader advances. 
The book is the result of an effort to construct a new theodicy 
or defence of the Divine administration of the world,—one 
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problem especially being singled out for consideration. The 
question placed in issue is this: How can the character of God 
as a being of perfect righteousness be defended in his dealing 
with that large fraction of mankind who are not made ac- 
quainted with Christ and his gospel? The solution offered by 
the new theodicy is that of a probation for such in another 
life. This solution is at first suggested tentatively. Even 
when directly considered in the chapter on Eschatology, it is 
still treated as a “related question,” that is, as secondary and 
non-essential to the general course of the argument, and the 
conclusion reached is only “probable.” And yet it is plainly 
this solution which furnishes the theological motive of the 
whole discussion, and it is to strengthen its “ probability ” that 
the main assumptions of the book are introduced. So that 
while this theory of a probation in another life is not openly 
pressed to the front, and is treated always as a speculation 
rather than a dogma, yet the premises which logically involve 
this conclusion are so resolutely asserted and sustained that it 
is plain the writers believe the conclusion to be practically 
irresistible. This is, in fact, allowed in tke very introduction, 
in language which shows the motive of the whole discussion. 
Having stated what is called the “guiding principle” of the 
book, the writer goes on to say: “If we have been true to a 
great and cardinal doctrine of our holy religion, and have 
developed its necessary implications and consequences, we ask 
that any further discussion of these conclusions should recog- 
nize the connection with the principle from which they are 
derived, and their legitimacy, unless this principle is itself to 
be abandoned.” (The italics are not ours.) 

We are thus brought to the heart of the book. Its funda- 
mental assumption is that direct knowledge of Christ in his 
incarnate condition is essential to full moral responsibility and 
probation, and therefore the only basis of Divine judgment. 
Christianity, by which is meant the historical manifestation of 
Christ in his incarnate person and gospel, is the absolute uni- 
versal religion, that is, embraces within itself all morally deci- 
sive religious truth and power, and the relation of men to it, 
through personal acceptance or rejection, is the absolute and 
universal principle of final judgment; so that all the issues of 
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Heaven and Hell hang simply on that relation. Acceptance 
of the historic Christ is the only ground of salvation, and rejec- 
tion of him is the only ground of retribution. This is the 
major premise. The minor premise is: a large fraction of the 
human race have had no direct knowledge of the historic 
Christ, and therefore have had no true probation in this life, 
and are not morally fitted to be the subjects of the Divine 
judgment. Hence the conclusion: A righteous and merciful 
God cannot and will not bring such to judgment until a full 
probation is allowed them; and hence the “ probability ” that 
the historic Christ will be proclaimed to them in all his saving 
power in another life, as an essential preliminary to their stand- 
ing before him for final award. Such is the plain syllogism of 
the book. And we are ready to concede at once that, if the 
major premise is to be accepted, the conclusion is not only 
“ probable,” but even inexorable. That it is “new theology” 
is frankly declared, and as readily conceded. It surely has no 
connection with the earlier theology of New England. The 
claim put forth that it has such a connection, seems to us with- 
out foundation. The New England doctrine of the Atonement 
as having a relation to the whole race, is entirely different in 
standpoint and principle from the universalism of this book. 
New England theology was essentially Calvinistic. It held 
firmly to a doctrine of Divine decree which was exclusive as 
well as inclusive, and while it allowed that the atonement was 
sufficient as a mediatorial work and embraced all mankind in 
its historic range, yet it practically and intentionally limited 
that range by its doctrines of election and grace which made 
the atonement operative only for the elect. In fact the par 
ticularism of original Calvinism had full force in the “ consist- 
ent Calvinism” of the New England school. Professor Park 
in his “Introductory Essay” to “The Atonement,” says: 
“Their doctrine of the Atonement is essentially the same with 
that of the elder Calvinists, but their theory of the Atonement 
is more harmonious with itself, and with other parts of the 
evangelical faith ; and their mode of expressing this theory is 
more precise, unequivocal, scientific. In the swbstance they 
are Oalvinistic ; in the form, they are Edwardean; hence they 
have been called Edwardean Calvinists.” And Dr. Griffin, 
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comparing the views of old school and new school on the ques- 
tion whether the atonement is limited or general, says: “The 
dispute turns out to be chiefly about words.” The only ele- 
ment of universalism to be found in the New England the- 
ology, is its philosophical doctrine that, by reason of “natural 
ability” there is a possibility that all men may be saved 
through Christ’s atonement. But it does not allow that the 
possibility will be realized in the case of the non-elect, much 
less does it allow that possibility to continue into the future 
life. How the doctrine of this book is “a necessary implica- 
tion of our father’s faith in the extent and intent of the atone- 
ment,” we are at an utter loss to see. 

It might be thought that these views have some affinity with 
the school of Maurice in England and Scotland, since the uni- 
versal character of the atonement is made by that school the 
key note of its whole theology, and the universalistic element 
is pushed to its extreme limits. But its definition of Chris- 
tianity is widely different from that of this volume. It knows 
of no such limitation of God’s method of redemption in this 
world as is here supposed, but rather enlarges its conception of 
“historic” Christianity to the utmost extent. Thomas Erskine 
in his book, “The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel” 
speaks of “ that Gospel which was preached to Adam,” and of 
course also to his posterity, and believes “that he who was the 
first offender was also the first monument of saving grace,” 
declaring that “the promise of the Saviour did for our first 
parents, in the extent in which it was really apprehended by 
them, that which the Saviour himself, when he came in the 
flesh, did for all who received him. ‘As many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God.’ ” 

If we seek to connect these views with the earlier theology 
of the church, we must go back to Clement of Alexandria at 
the beginning of the third century. He represents Christ as 
preaching the gospel in Hades for the sake of those who had 
not heard the gospel in this life. And in one remarkable pas- 
sage he declares that it would be arbitrary and unjust for God 
either to punish or save those who had not had the opportunity 
to accept or reject Christ. This seems to be precisely the view 
under consideration. But Clement’s standpoint is different. 
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He regards all punishments as “ saving and disciplinary, leading 
to conversion.” “The active power of God is everywhere and 
always at work” in saving “all that turn to him whether here 
or elsewhere.” His doctrine is not that of a special future 
probation for certain classes, ending at a general and final judg. 
ment, but that of a probation continuing indefinitely for all, 
with the purpose on God’s part of ultimately saving all. It is 
restorationism. 

The truth is that the theological parentage of this book is 
recent and German. We do not know how far the writers of 
it would acknowledge their obligations to Dr. Dorner. But 
so close is the likeness of its peculiar views (and even phrase- 
ology) to those of Dr. Dorner’s “System of Christian Doe- 
trine,” that it may be said of them as was said of Philo in his 
relation to Plato, “ Either Plato Philonizes or Philo Platonizes.” 
We say this, not as joining in any outcry against German theol- 
ogy. The indebtedness of Christendom to the Germans in all 
departments of theological science is simply incalculable. For 
Dorner as a theological thinker we have the greatest respect. 
He should be read by those who can read him aright. But he 
is an unsafe theological guide. His method is metaphysical 
and speculative. He builds on abstract @ priorz principles, and 
so strong is his metaphysical tendenz, that Church History and 
Scripture alike are colored and distorted in his theological 
system. 

But the important question in regard to these views is not 
whether they are new, but whether they are ¢rve. Let us then 
examine the fundamental premise a little more closely, and 
note what are its implications. The premise is that Historical 
Christianity, being the absolute and universal religion, affords 
the only adequate basis of a full probation; and that knowl- 
edge of the historic Christ, and the relations growing out of it, 
are the only tests of final judgment. Here it is implied that 
before Christ’s coming the world was without a salvable 
knowledge of God; that the Divine method of redemption 
did not properly begin to act among men until after the Incar- 
nation ; that the only religious light accessible to Pre-Christian 
times, the Abrahamic covenant excepted, was that of reason and 
conscience ; that apart from the Christian revelation the world 
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has always been and still is under a legal, not a gracious, dispensa- 
tion; that God’s relation to all who are without the knowledge 
of Christ, at least in manifestation, is one of mere justice, and 
not one of mercy, though holding himself in an attitude of 
forbearance ; that a true moral probation for such is impossible, 
since no motives or influences can reach them from the light 
of nature or conscience sufficiently powerful to move to any 
successful moral endeavor, or to bring them into a loving and 
saving relation with God; the inference from all which would 
seem to be, that the heathen are not complete free moral and 
responsible agents, and that the present life is not for such a 
place of probation at all, but merely a stage of developing 
moral consciousness to be completed in some later stage of 
being when probation shall properly begin. These implica- 
tions are not simply our own deductions. They are the staple 
of the volume before us, reiterated with varying language, but 
in substantial unison.* 

What now shall be said of these positions? Are they to be 
accepted as valid and true? For ourselves it would seem as if 
the mere statement of them is enough to convict them. Christ 
is indeed the Saviour of the world, “ neither is there salvation 
inany other” ; but Christ was before the Incarnation, as the 
eternal Son of God. The Divine method and work of saving 
man did not wait four thousand years till he should appear in 
the flesh. ‘“ My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” The 
Divine movement of redemption began as soon as sin made it 
necessary. This book acknowledges that Abraham and his 
people received a special preparatory revelation looking toward 
Christ; but the Biblical records carry the redemptive move- 
ment back of Abraham to the head of the race. It was Adam 
himself who received the first promise of mercy and hope. 
The Old Testament is as really a gospel as the New. The 
“good news” was proclaimed from the beginning. Enoch 

*[The author of this article may be quite correct; but we had not 
ourselves understood the Andover opinion to be that those who lived 
before the coming of Christ, whether Jews or heathen, or heathen at 
the present day,—in case they repent under the light given to them,— 
are in danger of perdition, but that the salvation of such is completed 


through the full disclosure of God in Christ as their Redeemer.—Ed. of 
the New Englander and Yale Review. ] 
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heard it, and Noah, and that primitive revelation of grace 
descended through the successive generations of mankind, until 
it reappears in Abraham to be raised through him to a still 
higher stage. The position that mankind were under a purely 
legal relation to God until the coming of Christ is contrary to 
the plain teachings of Scripture. It represents a gracious dis- 
pensation as coming in at the outset, and the whole of the Old 
Testament is filled with its light. The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews puts Enoch and Noah, as well as Abraham, 
into the list of men of facth. Melchizedec and Job, who were 
entirely disconnected with the Abrahamic covenant, belong to it 
also. Paul in the Romans declares that Abraham was justified 
not by works but by faith; that is, he was treated by God not 
on a legal basis but on a gracious and merciful one; and then 
he enlarges his statement to make it include the whole Gentile 
world. “That he might be the father of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumcised ; that righteousness might be 
imputed unto them also.” Paul does not condemn the whole 
heathen world as lost outside of Christ, as this book intimates. 
He shows that all, both Jew and Gentile, are alike under sin, and 
on that premise bases the need of the gospel for all, and proceeds 
to develop the gracious character of the gospel, as intended to 
save all. Paul regarded the gospel as universalistic in this sense, 
that its scope and movement and saving efficacy was as universal 
assin. ‘“ Where sin abounded grace did much more abound.” 
Nor does the apostle look forward merely ; he looks backward as 
well; and not merely to Abraham but to the whole Gentile world, 
to the “ uncireumcision” as well as to the “circumcision.” “ Or 
is God the God of the Jews only: Is he not the God of the 
Gentiles also? yea, of the Gentiles also.” Paul certainly does 
treat Jews and Gentiles as sinners and under condemnation, 80 
far as the Divine law is concerned, which shows that he regard- 
ed them as undergoing a true probation. The terrible pic 
ture he draws is one of free responsible agents sinning willfully 
against Divine light and love. Capacity to sin implies full 
moral agency as much as capacity for holiness. How could 
Paul conclude that “every mouth would be stopped, and all 
the world would become guilty before God,” if the fundamen 
tal conditions of probation were wanting! It is true that 
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Christianity has put new Divine agencies into action, and 
given new vigor and scope to the Divine movement of redemp- 
tion; but it is not true that the only earlier revelation of God 
to the world was merely a natural one, through the light of 
reason and conscience. A supernatural movement began from 
the first. There may not be a Trinity clearly revealed in the 
Old Testament, but a Trinity is at work there. The Holy 
Spirit strove with men before Christ came to institute a new 
dispensation of his power. And the Eternal Word was from 
the beginning “the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” There is much truth in the statement 
of Justin Martyr—* But lest some should, without reason, and 
for the perversion of what we teach, maintain that we say that 
Christ was born one hundred and fifty years ago under Cyre- 
nius, and subsequently, in the time of Pontius Pilate, taught 
what we say He taught ; and should ery out against us as though 
all men who were born before Him were irresponsible,—let us 
anticipate and solve the difficulty. We have been taught that 
Christ is the first-born of God, and we have declared above 
that He is the Word of whom every race of men were parta- 
kers; and those who lived with the Word (or, as it seems to 
mean, in accordance with Divinely enlightened reason) are 
Christians, even though they have been thought atheists; as, 
among the Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus, and men like 
them ; and among the barbarians, Abraham, and Ananias, and 
Azarias, and Mishael, and Elias, and many others whose actions 
and names we now decline to recount, because we know it 
would be tedious. So that even they who lived before Christ, 
and lived without the Word, were wicked and hostile to 
Christ.” Christ said of himself, evidently referring to the 
real gracious relation which he sustained as the Eternal Word 
to the earlier ages, “‘ Abraham rejoiced to see my day: he 
saw it and was glad.” That he does not refer merely to the 
promise of his coming in the flesh, is shown by his answer to 
the Jews: “Then said the Jews to him, thou art not yet fifty 
years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was I am.” 
The representation of God as leaving men to themselves and 


holding to them the merely negative position of forbearance 
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for ages is mechanical and anthropomorphic, not to say unscrip. 
tural. Well might Porphyry, the heathen critic, point his 
sneer against such a view. “ How came it to pass, that the 
gracious and mercifnl God should suffer all nations, from 
Adam to Moses, and from Moses to the coming of Christ, to 
perish through ignorance of his laws and commands? What 
necessity was there that he should come in the end of the 
world, and not till after an innumerable multitude of men had 
perished!” But the sneer of Porphyry is pointless against 
that Divine movement of redemption which the Scriptures 
reveal, running as a golden thread of grace through all the 
events of history and providence, and steadily growing in 
brightness until the “fulness of time” brought its culmination 
in Christ himself, “ the heir of the ages.” The love of Godis 
eternally active. It has brooded over the world from the 
beginning. The Divine Fatherhood is written on the very 
constitution of the race. Christ’s parable of the lost sheep 
and the prodigal son have a direct reference to every human 
soul. Men like Socrates and Plutarch and other pious heathen 
have been called “Seekers after God.” Much more truly may 
God be called a seeker after men. We believe that he has 
done everything that could be done in his infinite justice and 
wisdom and love for the salvation of every son of Adam. He 
has “ waited to be gracious,” and he has left no soul without 
“witness” of his gracious presence. 

That view also of probation and salvation which this book 
sets forth as wholly determined by a knowledge of the Historie 
Christ is equally mechanical and superficial. ‘“ Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed.” Blessed too are 
they who have followed the leadings of God’s truth and spirit, 
according to the degree of light received, whatever that light 
and knowledge may have been. ‘God has always cared more 
for the quality of faith than for its guantity.” It is the ques 
tion of allegiance to religious duty and to God as far as known 
that is decisive of probation and salvation. It is the moral 
attitude of the soul, not knowledge, that is radical. “ He that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” No moral being 
that is obedient to his own moral instincts and to the spiritual 
light that shines upon him can be separated from God and his 
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love. It was thus that Enoch “ walked with God, and he was 
not, for God took him.” It was thus that Socrates followed 
the “Divine voice” which he said warned him when he was in 
danger of doing wrong, and drank the fatal hemlock at last 
with a courage and calmness that were born not of philosophy 
but of religious faith. It is a weak device on which to build 
a better theodicy, to adjourn the whole question of probation 
and salvation in the case of the vast majority of mankind to 
another world. If men are really moral beings at all, there 
must be a present probation. If no probation, then no sin; 
and if no sin, no need of a Saviour. In sucha view Christ 
loses all his peculiar significance. For he came “to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” But how “ lost,” if the very oppor- 
tunity of probation itself rested on his coming ? 

We have said enough to indicate the general character of 
our objections to the fundamental premise of this book. Not 
accepting its assumptions, we cannot accept its conclusions. 
Sympathizing strongly as we do with the object sought, we 
must regard the result as unsatisfactory. We believe a better 
theodicy is coming, but it must come by another way. There 
isa light that shines even into the darkness of heathenism ; it 
is the revelation that has been made to us of the amazing love 
and grace of God. The Epistle to the Romans gives the out- 
lines of the true theodicy. Sin is universal, and so is grace. 
Did sin begin with Adam? so did grace. Have the descend- 
ants of Adam followed him in his sin and fall? So has grace 
followed them all, as the shepherd of the parable sought his 
lost sheep. And the grace is superabundant and overflowing 
toward all the race. “ Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.” Paul says “did” not “will.” And as the 
apostle moved on in his grand demonstration of the universal 
working of that grace, he at length caught so clear a glimpse 
into the heart of the mystery that he exclaimed in admiration 
andawe: ‘Oh the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God!” 

sut it is said such a view “ brings no relief,” since the cases 
of heathen saved must be “merely exceptional.” Paul, how- 
ever, seems to have found relief. ‘“ How unsearchable are his 
judgments!” Who has sounded the depths of God’s love? 
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How secret and manifold are the methods of his gracious 
Spirit! “His ways are not our ways.” ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth. So is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” Sin is a great mystery, but 
the mystery of redemption is greater. The more we look into 
it, the more fathomless it grows. Paul’s vision at last included 
all men, both Jew and Gentile, as “ saved.” And yet Paul was 
no Universalist. He was not regarding exceptions, though he 
incidentally indicates how there may be such. His eye is fixed 
on the successful accomplishment of the Divine purpose of 
salvation. And as we look in that direction the darkness begins 
to lift. The mere question of nwmbers, whether of the saved 
or the lost is not the essential one. It is rather, what is the 
true character of man’s probation under God’s administration / 
And is God a “respecter of persons?’ We are assured he is 
not. The Bible reveals the Divine method of redemption as 
moved and guided by infinite love to all, and “we can trust 
him for the excellence of the method.” So says this book, and 
we agree. Erasmus wrote in one of his colloquies: “I do 
sometimes meet with sayings in the writings of the ancient 
heathens, even in the poets, of so pure and holy, and divine a 
nature, that I cannot help feeling that some gracious power 
was at work in their soul when they wrote them. And it may 
possibly have been, that the spirit of Christ was shed forth 
over a wider space than we generally suppose. Many, truly, 
are to be ranked among the saints who do not find a place in 
our lists of them.” To which we say, Amen. 

The fatal difficulty with the views we have been considering 
is their unscripturalness. Though the writers profess complete 
allegiance to Scripture, they make exegesis quite subordinate 
to metaphysical assumptions. They rest the vital conclusion of 
the book not on Scriptural evidence, but on premises which 
are drawn from extra-scriptural sources. They are satisfied if 
Scripture cannot be shown to be conclusive against them. But 
this is rationalistic. No doubt these writers are honest in their 
professions ; but there is such a thing as an wnconscious ration- 
alism,—a rationalism of method rather than of spirit. The 
whole argument of this book runs on rationalistic lines. We 
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believe in the rights of the reason. We are Protestants of 
Protestants. We accept much of what is said in these days 
about the “ Christian consciousness.” But we believe also in the 
rights of Faith. God has chosen to hide a part of his redemp- 
tive methods and purposes in mystery. To attempt to force 
God’s hand is the essence of rationalism. That is just what 
this book does. It is not content with “seeing through a glass 
darkly.” It has no patience with what it calls agnosticism. 
If the light needed cannot be wrung from Scripture, then let 
reason have play. But how about the announcement, in the 
introduction, that all inquiries are to be made “ under the full 
and constant acceptance of the authority of Scripture. What- 
ever new light may break forth, it will come from this source ?” 
Take the question of a probation in another life for the heathen. 
Does Scripture sustain it? Even this book, after an heroic 
wrestle with a few Scripture passages,-allows that the result 
reached is only “ probable,” and falls back on a syllogism which 
isa pure work of humanreasoning. Then as to the affirmation 
of Scriptural probability, is not the evidence of Scripture 
strongly the other way? There are a few obscure passages, we 
grant, which, taken by themselves, may look to a continuance 
of probation into another life. But the exegetical canon of 
Ireneus is a sound one, to interpret enigmatical portions of 
Scripture by those which are plain and consistent with each 
other. The general drift of the Bible on this question is too 
clear for doubt. The Old Testament is full of present proba- 
tion, while the very existence of a future life is in the dim 
background. It is remarkable that no words of Christ can be 
quoted as directly favoring a future probation for any class of 
men. Surely if his coming in the flesh was to mark a new era 
in the history of human probation, and if knowledge of him 
as the Historic Saviour was to be the absolute test of the ques- 
tion whether men should have their probation in this life or in 
another, it would have formed a prominent part of his gospel 
message. Paul had received no such revelation, or he would 
have proclaimed it on the house-tops. He was the Apostle to 
the Gentiles. The problem of heathenism faced him in all its 
appalling magnitude. Yet he gives no sign. “ To-day is the 
accepted time,” “The Lord is at hand,” are the watchwords 
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and inspiration of his missionary labors. The book of Reve- 
lation is eschatological, and its burden throughout is the jnal- 
ity of destiny which is to characterize the close of this tempo- 
ral life and scene, in the case both of individuals and of this 
world’s history as a whole. The distinction between the pres- 
ent probationary dispensation and the fixed state of the world 
to come is sharply drawn. Nor is the judgment postponed 
into a far-off eternity, with vacant spaces left for new proba- 
tions. “The time is at hand. He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still, 
And, behold, I come quickly.” The argumentum e silentio 
is sometimes of great weight. Even if it were true that the 
probation of the heathen is to be continued, the silence of 
Scripture concerning it shows that it is not wise for men to 
know it, and if this be so, then it is equally unwise to hold it 
up as speculatively probable. 

Our conclusion then is that this book has not made any per- 
manent contribution to theological science. At the same time, 
it has much of good in it. The value of a book is not always 
determined by the success or failure of its thesis. President 
Warren’s “Paradise Found” may not succeed in proving 
that the North Pole is the cradle of the race, but it is very 
instructive reading nevertheless. 

The book under review has a special interest to us, as an indi- 
cation of the new theological spirit which is being awakened 
in our day. The recent impulse given to historical and sci- 
entific studies seemed to have brought dogmatic theology to a 
standstill. But of late there have been growing signs of theo- 
logical unrest, and lo, a “new theology” is already upon us. 
We had intended before closing to say something in regard to 
this much landed aud much abused term, “new theology.” 
That there is a new theological movement in the air is so plain 
that he that runs may read. And no prophet has been needed 
to predict it. It is simply impossible that such an intellectual 
movement as the present century has witnessed, should be 
closed without affecting theology. The revolution which has 
been accomplished in methods of investigation, in scientifi¢ 
discovery, in historical research, is silently revolutionizing theo- 
logical methods and results. The new views which the present 
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generation is gaining of the constitution and development of 
the system of nature, must affect its conceptions of the God of 
nature; and the doctrine of God is the central doctrine of 
theology. A new theology, in the sense of a new construction 
of Christian doctrine which shall be adapted to recent advances 
in knowledge, is inevitable. Progress is a condition of all true 
science, and if theology be the queen of the sciences, the ca- 
pacity for progress is essential to its life. We believe, there- 
fore, that we are at the dawn of a new theological epoch. Its 
streamers are already shooting athwart the sky. It is to be ex- 
pected at such a time that men will arise saying, “lo here, lo 
there.” “ But the end is not yet.” The chief danger at present 
is that men shall be deceived by false lights. The very phrase, 
new theology, is misleading. Christian theology has its center 
in Christ, the God-man, who is “the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and forever.” And the writer to the Hebrews naturally 
adds: “Be not carried about with divers and strange doc- 
trines.’ New theology has its roots in old theology. Its con- 
ceptions, its statements, its systems change, but its substance is 
essentially unchangeable. Such a new movement is now in 
progress in theological thought. It has as yet assumed no fixed 
shape, but is struggling half unconsciously toward its birth. 
What its real meaning is, we were proposing briefly to con- 


sider. But space is wanting, and we forbear. 
Levi L, PAINE. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


Articte L—THE “NEW EDUCATION ” AT HARVARD 
AND YALE. 


Two articles entitled respectively, ‘“‘ The New Education ” and 
“Education New and Old,” by Professor Palmer of Harvard 
and Professor Ladd of Yale, have recently been published in 
the Andover Review for November, 1885, and January, 1886, 
which will not fail to receive general attention from the 
large number of persons who are interested in the discussion of 
this “burning question.” ‘The one describes and extols in glow- 
ing language the special phase of the New Education which is 
now accepted at Harvard. The other criticises the same and sets 
forth and defends the modifications of the old which are on trial 
at Yale. The temper of neither article is open to criticism. Prof. 
Palmer indulges somewhat freely in roseate generalizations, as 
when he speaks of the very last schedule of elective studies 
accepted at Harvard—so soon as it shall be ideally complete 
by a single addition—as indicating “that after half a century 
of experiment the Harvard Faculty are convinced of the worth 
of the elective system.” When we look a little more closely 
at the several steps of this progressive experiment as detailed 
with commendable minuteness by the writer we find that they 
hardly answer to the conditions prescribed by Lord Bacon as 
trustworthy for a final and decisive induction. The glowing 
confidence with which Professor Palmer commends the attrac- 
tions of this system to the hard common-sense of “‘ the God-fear- 
ing parents who expect college life to broaden and consolidate the 
discipline of home,” seems a little premature even though it is 
enforced by his own successive changes of opinion. The simplicity 
with which he recites the history of these changes and of the final 
settlement of his non-hesitating convictions into such solid con- 
clusions as he seems scarcely to suspect can be questioned or 
assailed, is certainly in a striking contrast with such papers as 
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the elaborate, and well-considered reports of the principal universi- 
ties of Germany on the comparative results of the preparatory 
training given respectively in the Gymnasia and the Real Schulen 
as tested by nearly ten years experience in their lecture-rooms 
and examinations, and the well-considered essay on Language and 
Thought by Professor Dr. Edward Zeller, recently translated by 
Professor Palmer, of Adelbert College. 

We find in Professor Ladd’s introductory sentences, no offset 
to Professor Palmer’s glowing words of confidence, but only a 
simple and modest recognition of the kindly spirit which ani- 
mates Professor Palmer’s criticism, and a suggestion that the 
so-called New Education which is now so nearly complete at 
Harvard is hardly the same even under the law of develop- 
ment as that which was introduced by Mr. Justice Story in 1825, 
and which, as Professor Palmer more than intimates, reached 
its final culmination with that deliberate and delaying caution 
which has characterized every step of its progress. Prof. Ladd 
notices but does not discuss the point emphasized by Professor 
Palmer that the election at Harvard is now between courses of 
study—involving a certain continuity, and characterized by “fixed 
quantity and quality of study, variable topic”—simply remark- 
ing that the decision of the entire question turns on the inquiry 
whether one study or one course of study is in quality as good as 
another for any educational purpose—most of all for the most 
important of such purposes. One point Professor Ladd does 
emphasize, though with none too great distinctness and force, 
is that it by no means follows because the elective system may 
be wisely introduced into the two latest years of college life, and 
made to characterize the same, that it would be useful or wise 
for the first two years. This indeed is the point in which the two 
systems are most strikingly contrasted, the Yale system assigning 
seven hours of required and eight hours of elective work to 
students of the Junior year and three hours of required work 
and twelve hours of elective to the senior year, while the Har- 
vard system makes the work of the entire course substantially 
elective. Prof. Palmer seems insensible to the fact that it is 
upon this point that the controversy turns. Prof. Ladd distinctly 
reminds him of this oversight, and adds: “It by no means fol- 
lows that, because some choice of his own studies is good for the 
young men of twenty-one or twenty two years, therefore the 
entire control of his studies should be committed to the boy from 
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eighteen to twenty.” He also calls his attention to the fact that 
the most important peculiarity of the Harvard system, viz: its 
application to the two earlier years has not been long enough on 
trial to turn out as yet a single class of graduates, and the elective 
experiment with anything like an application to the entire cur- 
riculum has been tested as yet for a very brief period. And yet 
Prof. Palmer ventures to assert that Harvard College has made a 
sixty years’ experiment of the principle, because, forsooth, Judge 
Story introduced a single elective in 1825, Forthwith he proceeds 
gravely to assert that Harvard College has been more deliberate 
than any other college because she began the experiment earliest, 
while all the world knows that the experiment under discussion, 
chiefly, if it does not solely, concerns the extension of the elective 
system to the two earlier years. 

Upon these general questions Prof. Ladd does not linger very 
long, but bravely proceeds to meet the challenge which Prof. 
Palmer proposes and to try the two systems by their results and 
especially by their statistical results, to which trial he also sum- 
mons all dissentients with confidence. The first effect which he 
ascribes to the Harvard elective system is a manifest improve- 
ment in manliness and in morality. It is no longer in “ good 
form” to “smash windows.” Hazing is a thing of the past. A 
“deeper seriousness” prevails in anticipating present and future 
responsibilities. All this we have no doubt is true, not only of 
Harvard College but of all the colleges in New England, but all 
this has been observed for many years. Prof. Ladd asserts that 
it is true of Yale, and he states some of the reasons for these 
improvements. Whether these reasons are correctly given we 
will not stay to discuss. The only question with which we are 
concerned is whether they are to be ascribed to the elective sys- 
tem as practiced at Harvard. The only answer we need is that 
they are as conspicuous at Yale where the elective system is far 
from being universal. 

Another proof of the superiority of the elective system is 
found by Prof. Palmer in the fact that Harvard has received such 
bountiful gifts within the last fifteen years. To this Prof. Ladd 
very properly replies that Yale has also received very generous 
gifts within the same period. He might have said more emphat- 
ically than he did, that the use of such an argument in support 
of such a position is and ought to be regarded as inappropriate 
and indecisive by University men, if we make nothing of the point 
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that most of the money that Harvard has received was either 
received or pledged long before the elective system was consum- 
mated. 

The next argument of Prof. Palmer is founded on the improved 
scholarship of the student under the Harvard elective system as 
manifested in the recorded marks for their attainments. Prof. 
Ladd furnishes no statistics from Yale, obviously because the fact 
of an improvement in marks does not need to be cited as evidence 
of what no one doubts, viz: that the scholarship in Yale improves 
from one decade to another. The fact is so obvious and so uni- 
versally acknowledged as to need no confirmation. We have then 
improved scholarship as shown by higher marks at Harvard with 
its elective system and an improved scholarship at Yale as conceded 
under its largely enforced system. One suggestion is very nat- 
ural however, so natural that it occurs to Prof. Palmer himself, 
viz: that the higher marks at Harvard may be accounted for by 
the greater easiness of the studies, or to use a college term by 
the greater softness of the electives. This impression Prof. 
Palmer attempts to meet by giving examples of half the choices 
by Juniors and Seniors of fifteen courses, which represent the 
preferences of half the students in those two classes. Conced- 
ing for the moment that in this instance “the half is as good as 
the whole” we observe that the studies most numerously chosen 
are Mill’s Political Economy, one of four electives (for how many 
hours a week is not stated), 125 out of about 400 men; European 
history, 102; history of ancient art, 80; Homer (the only classic 
named) 40. Of all the studies cited the only ones which might 
not become soft, under the official indulgence of the teacher and 
the practice of the pupil are Homer, Political Economy, Psychol- 
ogy, and Logic. It is true we have Prof. Palmer’s word for it, 
that under the natural and necessary working of the system the 
teachers are more zealous and exacting and the pupils are more 
self-relying and conscientious, so that even the softest electives 
become hard by degrees. We are not informed except by omi- 
nous hints, as to how sternly the pupils are held to attendance 
and frequent recitations. It is safe to infer that the attend- 
ance is not rigidly enforced, and that the examinations are lim- 
ited to occasional erams—founded with the best men on inde- 
pendent researches and extensive auxiliary reading—but which 
however, we are assured on Professor Palmer’s word of honor are 
far more satisfactory than the showing under the old system. 
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We are not so uncourteous as to deny that Prof. Palmer is hon- 
estly of this opinion, but it is none the more uncourteous for us 
to suggest that his statistics are so far from proving his convic- 
tions that they are too indeterminate to throw any light whatever 
upon them. This is especially manifest when we consider that 
these statistics represent the studies of only half the men in two 
classes who for aught that appears may be the best half or the 
poorest half or the average medium of each. We do not wonder 
that these inductions, made up so largely of simple enumerations 
of instances which prove little or nothing because they mean 
nothing, should have received little attention from his critic and 
have been dismissed with the courteous suggestion of a non liquet. 

In the next page or two Professor Palmer resorts to statistics 
as tests of the new system, but first indulges in a glowing rep- 
resentation of the amount of severe study which is bestowed upon 
“the Elective pamphlet” which, as he says, is for several months 
“the best read book in the college.” We are also “frankly” 
informed that the advice of friends among the Faculty is often 
sought and “often discreetly rejected,” and that changes are 
allowed somewhat liberally after the brief trials of beginning 
and are somewhat “easy if the instructors consent,” 

The next attempt at a definite test of the two systems is found- 
ed on the attendance of the students at the appointed exer- 
cises. We say “appointed,” not “ prescribed,” for it should be _ 
observed that under the Harvard system the preparation for any 
exercise except the final or occasional examinations is altogether 
optional and the attendance upon such exercises equally at the 
will of the student. It is Prof. Palmer himself who tells us that 
“ At present there is not one of his twelve recitations in a week 
which a Harvard student might not cut. Of course I do not 
mean that unlimited absence is allowed. Any one who did not 
appear for a week would be asked what he is doing. But for 
several years there has been no mechanical regulation—so much 
absence, so much penalty.” Prof. Palmer had the curiosity to 
inquire “how largely under this system of trust the last Senior 
Class had staid away.” He found that “on the average each 
man had been absent less than twice a week, i. e. rather more 
than 16 per cent.,” and then he moralizes,—“ the test of high 
character is the amount of freedom it will absorb without going 
to pieces. The elective system enlarges the capacity to absorb 
freedom undisturbed.” Prof. Ladd meets and matches these sta 
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tistics by the following statements in respect to attendance in 
Yale College. It will be remembered that in this college though 
attendance is enforced, yet a margin for voluntary absence is 
allowed and that these statistics concern the use made of the lib- 
erty within the margins allowed. ‘Thus they bear directly on the 
question whether it is in Yale or Harvard, that “the greatest 
amount of freedom” can be absorbed “ without going to pieces.” 
Prof. Ladd finds that in seven weeks of the first term of the 
Freshman Class of the present year the average absences have been 
3.7 per cent., and in the Sophomore Class for the same period the 
attendance was represented by 14.5 out of 15, and in a single 
week the actual absences in a single division were a trifle over one 
per cent. These tests were applied to the earlier half of the 
term, when the students are a little more free with the margin 
allowed them, than they are in the latter half. It is doubtless 
true that the members of the two upper classes would not make 
so sparing a use of the margin allowed them, but the difference 
is by no means so great as to break the force of the conclusion 
that the freedom of Harvard does not seem to have wrought so 
great a wonder as the bondage of Yale, in emancipating the stu- 
dents from the “old notions” received by tradition from their 
Sorefathers. 

Professor Ladd sums up the matter thus: “A comparison of 
conclusions of the two systems as actually at work in Harvard and 
Yale shows then, this remarkable fact: The irregularity of the 
average Harvard student is from a little less than three to about 
five times as great as that of the average Yale student. The for- 
mer is off duty, either from choice or compulsion rather more than 
sixteen per cent. of his time, the latter from less than three and a 
third to a trifle more than six per cent.” He adds a little farther 
on, “I have no hesitation whatever in saying that it would be 
quite impossible for students to pass through Yale College who 
did not attend more regularly to their duties than the average 
Senior [at Harvard] under the New Education. Each student 
probably could not finish a single year.” He protests, however, 
that this recognition of college rules neither constrains their intel- 
lects to an unmanly servitude or destroys their personal ambition. 

He takes occasion, however, to urge the point in this connec- 
tion, which seems to us of cardinal importance, that if we compare 
life at the university with life in any subsequent occupation, the 
first can be no proper discipline or anticipation for the second, 
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unless it holds men to constant and punctual attendance to en- 
gagements and to complete and unexcused preparation for their 
exercises. The libertine plea for freedom from constraint, because 
constraint crushes the spirit and provokes reaction and irresisti- 
bly tempts to reckless waste of time and is inconsistent with 4 
manly appreciation of one’s privileges and an intelligent interest 
in one’s studies or a grateful respect for one’s instructor, and the 
headlong inferences that lawless freedom will react of itself into 
self-restraint and inspire to noble enthusiasm, seem hardly to be 
justified by any sound theories or by any fair experiment. We 
rejoice that the guardians and officers of our colleges are inspired 
with a commendable zeal in improving their methods of govern- 
ment and instruction, but we confess to but little faith in any 
schemes of authority or teaching which would have the teachers 
and pupils exchange places in either particular, and to still less 
respect for the arguments which aim to justify such an exchange 
to the confiding public. 

Professor Palmer commends the Harvard system for its quick- 
ening stimulus to research as indicated by the larger use of the 
University Library—this increase being estimated as from 56 per 
cent. in 1860-1 to 85 per cent. in 1883-84. Professor Ladd asserts 
that “we have an amount of voluntary literary activity among the 
Yale under-graduates which certainly need not shrink from com- 
parison with the best results of the Harvard system.” This asser- 
tion he enforces and illustrates by several telling particulars 
which would seem to indicate that the interest in independent 
research is no less active at Yale than it is at Harvard. 

We have noticed all the points which are adduced by Prof. Pal- 
mer as evidences of fact or experiment in support of the Harvard 
system as superior in its actual workings to that of Yale. It 
seems almost cruel to expose the unsatisfactory character of these 
results, in support of the position which he asserts with such con- 
fidence, but inasmuch as he appealed to Cesar with a confidence 
so complete, there was a kind of necessity that he should be met 
with the response, “‘ unto Cesar shalt thou go.” To the general 
assertions and connected reasonings which he urges, it is some 
what difficult to reply when the parties are removed so widely 
apart in their theories of the fundamental principles and the prac- 
tical methods of the higher education. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, we venture to utter 
one or two very plain truths to these gentlemen who glory in the 
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revolution which they have effected at Harvard and which they 
so unhesitatingly commend for imitation to all the colleges of the 
country. They seem to esteem very slightly the important ad- 
yantages of the class or collegiate system as contrasted with the 
university system in manifold incidental results which affect the 
educated men of a country. They are not only willing but for- 
ward to risk the sacrifice of all the advantages which are incident 
to common studies—pursued for a course of years, while youth is 
ripening into manhood and is undergoing the manifold transitions 
of intellect and character, which are incident to the common life 
of the college. They insist with a naivete or a confidence which 
are equally inscrutable to many lookers on, that one set of studies 
is just as good as another for the purposes of education, whether 
it be training or information that is sought for, if so be it is 
elected and made voluntary—that English is as good as Greek 
in Philology and Literary Criticism, that Botany is equal to Po- 
litical science, that Physics are equal to Philosophy, in short that 
the prime conditions of success are election as to studies, instruc- 
tors and attendance, and that constraint should only be applied 
when the student is inclined to be absent for a week or is disin- 
clined to meet his tri-weekly cram. 

We would remind these gentlemen that the old New England col- 
lege system is a modified adaptation of the English University and 
with many differences retains some of its excellent features, which 
many educators are unwilling to abandon. The new elective sys- 
tem introduced into Harvard is an attempt to emulate the Con- 
tinental Universities without the antecedent drill of the Gymnasia 
and the subsequent rigorous government examination for admis- 
sion to a standing in one of the professions or a place in a politi- 
cal bureaucracy. 

What some of the characteristic features of the English system 
are, is well stated by the author of a recent History of Merton 
College, the oldest at Oxford: “ Nevertheless,” says Mr. Brod- 
rick, “the College system founded by Walter de Merton was des- 
tined to survive the temporary decay of the University, and con- 
tinues to exercise a profound influence on the whole spirit of our 
higher education. To him, more than to any one else, it is due 
that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are more than 
mere fluctuating aggregates of professors and disciples. What- 
ever may be said against the collegiate monopoly, which for some 
generations cramped the freedom of University teaching, it is the 
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Colleges which have provided academical homes, with the inesti- 
mable advantages of personal superintendence, tutorial discipline, 
and domestic associations. Instead of being divided into profes. 
sional faculties, or left to group themselves in clubs, according to 
social or provincial distinctions, English students of various ranks 
and various pursuits have been united into families by the kindly 
intercourse of College life. The future clergyman, the future 
lawyer, the future landowner, and the future statesman, bound 
together by ties of early friendship, thus acquire a common stock 
of culture, sentiments and tastes, which is so distinctive and ad- 
mirable a feature of English society.” 

We do not desire that the American College should retain all 
the methods of the English University but we are earnest in the 
belief that whatever tends to weaken the potent and in general 
the salutary influence of the common life of the American College 
works an irreparable injury to what is an elevating and a much 
needed influence in our American society. We also believe that 
Classical learning, Mathematical exactness, Physical, Philosophi- 
cal, and Political Science and one or more of the Modern lan- 
guages, with English, can be taught efficiently and should be 
enforced unsparingly as the conditions of the common degree, with 
whatever liberty of election is compatible with these essentials, 
Such a common curriculum we believe to be the conditions of 
that peculiarly intense, sustained and fervent student life which 
if animated by an earnest religious spirit imparts a charm and a 
power to the friendships and associations of all one’s subsequent 
career. There are thousands of college-bred men who count these 
influences and associations as among the choicest possessions of 
their life, and who would not lightly throw them away for their 
sons. 

We do not believe that these can be so effectually secured 
under the so-called New Education, for the reason that common 
studies, common instructors and continued competition seem es 
sential to the realization of these advantages in the highest degree. 
So far as elective studies can be introduced into the old collegiate 
system without disturbing these essential elements, we welcome 
them, but until the lessons of past experience are displaced by 8 
more convincing logic than that of the writer on the New Educa 
tion in the Andover Review, the sober common sense of the com- 
munity will decide for the logic of statistics and experience, 80 
far as it sustains the old while it finds a place for the new. 
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Articte Il.—INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY IN YALE 
COLLEGE. 


Tue intimation in some quarters that Yale is falling behind 
other colleges has called forth a variety of replies. No argu- 
ment is so effective as facts. It has been shown that the 
attendance has steadily grown during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, that the Faculty has notably increased in numbers, that 
gifts have been bestowed with an enlarging generosity, that new 
buildings have been built, ete. All these answers have been 
pertinent but they do not completely cover the ground. Num- 
bers are good, gifts are good, buildings are good, but who will 
estimate a University by such possessions alone? The first and 
great question concerns the Faculty. Without a learned and 
capable body of teachers, numbers, money, or buildings count 
for little; with such a body the absence of the other requisites 
may sadly embarrass Sut cannot defeat the work of education. 
In view of the paramount importance of this aspect of the ques- 
tion, and of the apparent tendency in the criticisms of Yale to 
exalt the commercial side of education too highly, it has been 
thought well to direct attention to the great intellectual activity 
prevailing in the University. The simplest and most striking 
evidence of such activity is a brief review of the published 
writings of the members of the Faculty since January Ist, 1880. 
A longer period would make too great a demand upon the 
reader’s attention, and furthermore, the last six years is a 
sufficient test. If it appears from the following appreciation of 
their work that the Yale Faculty falls behind no similar body in 
the country in their services for the advancement of learning, and 
if at the same time it is remembered that they outline and 
practically control the curriculum, choose their associates, and 
manage the institution a good step will then have been made 
towards seeing if Yale is really falling behind. If such should 
appear to be the case, it will then be in order to decide whether 
her course is relatively backward or ‘merely in a different direc- 
tion from other more successful competitors, and finally, if this is 
the fact, after an examination of the two courses, to determine 
which arrives at the best results. 

VOL. Ix. 18 
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During* these six years President Porter has published the 
“Elements of Moral Science,” ‘Science and Sentiment,” a vyol- 
ume of essays on philosophical subjects, and Kant’s Ethics, 
interpreted and criticized, a volume just issuing in Griggs’ series 
of Philosophical Classics. His biographical and critical sketch 
of Bishop Berkeley may also be mentioned. Professor Loomis 
is issuing from time to time the results of protracted observations 
in his chosen field of meteorology. A volume of these papers was 
translated into French in 1881, under the title of Mémoires de 
Miétéorologie dynamique, Exposé des resultats de la discussion 
de Cartes du temps des Etats Unis ainsi que d’ autres documents, 

The American Journal of Science, during its long and success- 
ful career, has been of.great service in spreading the results of 
American scientific work. It is published under the editorship 
of Professor J. D. Dana, who, though past threescore and ten, is 
still active in scientific investigation and a frequent contributor 
to its columns. 

From Professor Day has come a revision of the English trans- 
lation of Oehler’s “Old Testament Theology” with additional 
annotations. Dr, Harris’s work, “The Philosophical Basis of 
Theism,” was immediately re-issued in Edinburgh, and has re- 
ceived much favorable notice. Professor Hoppin, though his 
teaching is now confined to art, in 1884 gave fresh evidence of 
his interest in his former studies by the publication of his “ Pas- 
toral Theology.” 

Professor Whitney’s last work is “The Roots, Verb-Forms 
and Primary derivations of the Sanscrit Language.” It belongs 
to the series of Jndo-germanischer Grammatiken edited by 4 
company of scholars of which Protessor Whitney is one. Besides 
this may be mentioned his notable article on “‘ Philology ” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and his lately issued ‘ Brief German 
Grammar.” 

From the pen of Professor Fisher have been welcomed a vol- 
ume of “Discussions in History and Philosophy,” “The Grounds 
of Theistic and Christian Belief,” which has been re-issued in 
London, and very lately, his excellent “Outlines of Universal 
History,” besides new and revised editions of previous works. 

Professor Timothy Dwight was chosen by the publishers to 

* Most of what is given here about recent books was contributed by the writer 


to the New York Times. This middle portion of this article is substantially 4 
reproduction of that one, the only changes being corrections and additions. 
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edit new editions of three volumes of Meyer’s series of comment- 
aries on the New Testament. This he has done with full supple- 
mentary notes of his own. He has also just published the first 
yolume of a translation of Godet’s exhaustive “Commentary on 
John,” with an introduction and additional notes. 

Professor Newton, one of the board of editors of the Journal 
of Science, has written for the Encyclopedia Britannica the 
article on “ Meteorites.” Among his recent contributions on the 
same subject is an investigation of the “ Effect upon the earth’s 
velocity produced by small bodies passing near the earth,” which 
appeared in the Journal of Science. 

Professor Robinson is the author of an excellent and useful 
“Elementary Law.” “The Ferns of North America,” by Profes- 
sor Daniel C. Eaton, is an exhaustive treatise issued in two mag- 
nificent quarto volumes. Professor Lounsbury’s “ Life of Coop- 
er,” has been received with great favor, passing through five 
editions in three years. Professor Beers has written a “ Life of 
Willis,” an entertaining sketch of a much less imposing figure, 
edited a selection from Willis’s writings, and published a small 
volume of poetry. 

The discoveries of Professor O. C. Marsh have made his name 
familiar to scientists the world over. The slow task of examin- 
ing and describing the immense treasures of scientific material 
which he has collected, still proceeds. Its progress was marked 
in 1880 by the publication of a large monograph on “ The Extinet 
Toothed Birds of North America,” and in 1884 by a still larger 
monograph on Dinocerata an “ Extinct Order of Gigantic Marine 
Animals.” 

From Professor Gibbs has come the “Elements of Vector 
Analysis.” For those not familiar with the recent progress of 
mathematical science, a little explanation will be necessary. The 
invention of Quaternions by Sir William Rowan Hamilton, placed 
in the hands of students a calculus of great range and power. 
But it takes a good sized volume to develop the processes and 
applications of Quaternions. Vector Analysis has been applied 
by Professor Gibbs to the same kind of problems as Quaternions 
and reaches the solutions of them much more simply and directly. 
It can also be developed far more coucisely. Professor Gibbs has 
contributed to the Journal of Science and the Transactions of 
Connecticut Academy papers of a very profound character, mate- 
rially advancing the range of science. 
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Among mathematical text-books may be mentioned Professor 
Richards’s “ Trigonometries,” and the novel and successful trea- 
tise on “ Graphic Algebra,” by Professors Phillips and Beebe. 

Professor Phillips’s ingenious and useful Connecticut Almanac, 
with its full meteorological and astronomical diagrams and other 
scientific matter, should not be omitted. 

Among language text-books there is Professor Knapp’s excel- 
lent “Spanish Grammar,” “French Readings,” and “Spanish 
Readings,” the latter accompanied by a valuable etymological 
vocabulary. 

Professor Seymour has put forth the first American edition of 
“Pindar,” and lately the most complete “Introduction to the 
Language and Verse of Homer” that has appeared in this coun- 
try. He is also one of the principal editors of the “ College Series 
of Greek Authors.” Professor Peck occupies a similar position 
in regard to the “College Series of Latin Authors,” and is presi- 
dent of the American Philological Association for the current 
year. He has been a frequent contributor to its transactions, 
Professor Tarbell’s edition of “The Philippies of Demosthenes,” 
has received merited praise. Professor E. 8. Dana is one of the 
chief editors of the American Journal of Science and a frequent 
contributor. His “ Elementary Mechanics,” a somewhat exten- 
sive appendix to his work on “ Mineralogy,” and a review of the 
recent progress of Mineralogy in the Smithsonian Report for 
1883, are his recent publications. 

teturning to works of a more general nature, Professor Sum- 
ner’s “Jackson” is one of the most successful of the American 
Statesman series, having passed through seven editions in three 
years. His little work on “ What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other,” received the honor of a translation into French from 
the hand of the well-known economist, M. J. G. Courcelle 
Seneuil, the translator of Mill’s Political Economy. It appeared 
with the title Des Devoirs respectifs des classes de la Société, 
His “ Problems in Political Econemy,” originally issued privately 
for his classes, met with such a demand that it was handed 
over to a New York publisher. His latest works are a volume of 
“ Selected Essays in Political and Social Science,” lately re-issued 
in London by Triibner, and “ Protectionism.” In 1882 appeared 
Professor Ladd’s “ Church Polity,” and near the close of 1883 his 
great work on “The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture.” The latter 
was immediately re-issued in Edinburgh and has been received 
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with marked favor by competent scholars in this country and in 
Europe. He is at present translating and editing dictated por- 
tions of the lectures of the late Professor Herman Lotze, the dis- 
tinguished German philosopher. Four volumes have thus far 
appeared and have been heartily welcomed here and in England. 
Professor Baldwin, in 1882, issued in two volumes a “ Digest of 
Reports of the Supreme Court of Connecticut,” and last summer 
appeared Professor Dexter’s “ Yale Graduates,” a portly volume 
of biographical sketches, a work of the most painstaking research 
and containing a large amount of matter of great value to the 
student of New England history. 

In large Monographs on ‘ Cephalopods” and in many smaller 
ones on “ Mollusca,” and other varieties of sea life in the North 
Atlantic, Professor Verrill has made public the results of his 
researches and discoveries. His papers have appeared in the 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy, the Journal of Science 
and the Reports of the Fish Commission. 

Professor Brewer prepared an extensive Report on the Cereal 
productions of the United States for the reports of the Tenth 
Census. A very recent publication is “Studies from the Labora- 
tory of Physiological Chemistry of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale College,” edited by R. H. Chittenden. The papers are 
by Professor Chittenden, Professor Smith, and Dr. Cummings, 
some of them having been written in codperation and others by 
the editor alone. A recent number of Nuture says that they 
reflect great credit on the college. 

Professor DuBois has lately written an extensive treatise on 
“Strains in Framed Structures.” Mr. Hadley is the author of 
several articles in Lalor’s Encyclopedia, and has recently pub- 
lished an original and valuable work on “ Railroad Transporta- 
tion.” His late Report as Commissioner of Labor Statistics, is 
receiving high praise. 

Dr. Elkin, at the Observatory, has been measuring the largest 
stars in the group of the Pleiades. Some sixty are visible with 
the telescope at the Observatory, while ten to twenty times as 
many are revealed by the great Washington telescope. The 
largest stars are too far apart to be measured by that instrument. 
This work Dr. Elkin has done with the heliometer, and the value 
of his results is attested by the fact that they are to be used by. 
Professor Asaph Hall as a basis for similar work on the smaller 
stars with the big telescope. Other astronomical observations of 
high character are in progress at the Observatory. 
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This review has been limited in most cases to publications of 
some size. If all the contributions to popular and learned maga. 
zines were included the list might be greatly extended and 
attention drawn to much valuable work of that kind, but that 
would take me too far afield. 

As an example of the high class of work done by graduate 
students may be mentioned the theses presented by the candidates 
for the doctor’s degree last June. 

Mr. E. H. Moore presented a very remarkable paper on 
“Extensions of certain theorems of Clifford and of Cayley in 
Geometry of n Dimensions.” 

Mr. Little offered a mathematical discussion and a census of 
“Knots of the tenth order.” The first nine orders had been 
treated by Prof. Tait of Edinburgh, who then said that the tenth 
order would have to wait till some time not in the near future, 

These two papers are in the forthcoming volume of the 7rans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy and both evince great 
ability. 

Mr. Platner discussed the three recensions of the Ramayana, 
one of the Sanscrit epics, and was invited to read his paper before 
the American Philological Association last summer. It will 
appear in the transactions of the Association. It was a valuable 
essay in a comparatively fresh field. 

Mr. Osborne’s thesis was a “ Quantative determination of 
Niobium” and lately appeared in the Journal of Science. 

Mr. Williston contributed to the Transactions of the Connecti- 
cut Academy a paper on North American Conopide. It cannot 
be denied that last year was more than an ordinary year in this 
respect, but if so it shows advance at least. 

Frequent reference has been made to the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. The officers of this learned body are 
nearly all professors in the University and a large portion of its 
published matter is from the hands of professors. 

It is well known that Yale has reached the highest distinction 
in the realm of the Natural and Physical Sciences. Another evi- 
dence of this which also possesses an interest of its own is to be 
found in the constitution of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The test for membership is the performance and publication of 
valuable original scientific work. Out of some ninety-seven mem- 
bers selected from the whole country, twelve or about one-eighth 
are professors in Yale. It is doubtful whether any other institu- 
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tion can equal this proportion. Certainly not more than one can 
approach it. 

Another national organization, The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, has chosen its president from the 
Yale Faculty three times within the last eight years. 

There is another thing to be considered. It is not to be con- 
cluded that a seat of learning is to be estimated solely by the 
published works of its teachers. This evidence is good positively, 
but cannot be pushed negatively. An institution may have most 
efficient instructors who do not write books, whose intellectual 
energy is wholly devoted to teaching; it can hardly fail to have 
some who will add or have added to the published stores of 
knowledge whose names are not mentioned in a review of only 
six years. This is especially true of some men on the Yale 
Faculty. It must not be assumed, either, that because an article 
like the present one enumerates much, it contains all; some 
things must escape even a careful search. 

But, with no allowances made, when the faculty of a university, 
with so well established a reputation for thorough teaching as 
Yale has gained, can, in the midst of the arduous labors of con- 
tinued instruction send forth such a list of works as has been 
detailed above, every reasonable mind should be satisfied not 
only that there is no stagnation, but that the university is gov- 
erned by a body of men second to none in the land in their devo- 
tion to sound learning or in their ability to expound it. The 
period reviewed is but half again as long as the regular academic 
course, one year less in fact than the time the student spends 
under the shadow of the college walls, if his academic studies 
are followed by those of a professional school. Can the moral 
effect upon the student of such intellectual activity among his 
teachers be over estimated ? 

The friends of Yale College, those whose friendship is born 
of knowledge, believe that her work to-day is better than it has 
ever been before, and that a spirit of progress is alive within her 
walls, 

It is therefore to be hoped that the considerations here pre- 
sented may induce those who, in their zeal for the interests 
of education, have been led into random criticism, to revise 
their views and to reflect that wealth and numbers, while highly 
desirable are not the sole criteria by which to judge an institu- 


tion of learning. 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tae Cottece Hymn Boox.*—For ten years the Yale College 
congregation has used in its worship “The College Hymnal, q 
book of sacred songs selected from the best English writers,” by 
Professor Dexter. No other collection presents the best hymns 
of the language in a more authentic form, no collection is more 
free from all that is weak or objectionable in thought or expres 
sion. Upon this “College Hymnal,” the “ College Hymn-book” 
is avowedly based. The hymns appear in the same form and in 
the same general topical arrangement. About 400 of the 512 
hymns of the “Hymnal” are among the 508 hymns of the 
* Hymn book.” Most of the omissions are of less familiar hymns; 
the additions were made mainly on the suggestions of the college 
pastor and of members of the congregation. Among these addi- 
tions may be noticed Tate’s “ While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night,” Addison’s “The Lord my pasture shall pre 
pare,” Watts’s “Come, sound His praise abroad,” Wesley’s “ Ye 
servants of God, your master proclaim,” Bacon’s ‘*O God, beneath 


Thy guiding hand,” Baring-Gould’s “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,” and Neale’s “Art thou weary, art thou languid.” The 
editing of the hymns was entrusted to a member of the college 


faculty. 
The chief peculiarity of the book consists in the arrangement 


of the tunes for male voices. Americans have never taken kindly 
to the use of the falsetto, which in a similar congregation in Eng- 
land, would be used for the alto, and then the tune might be 
sung as arranged for mixed voices. For our college use, a special 
arrangement of the tunes is necessary for male voices, if the four 
parts are to be sung. This change of arrangement makes it im 
possible for the ordinary singer of the congregation to join in the 
singing without having the notes before him. Thus while the 
singing of the college choir in general has been good, and often 
has been admirable, and has been improving in the last years, the 
congregation has not joined in singing with the choir as they 
may be expected to do now. Dr. Steeckel has been instructor at 
Yale for 35 years and has been college organist since 1852, Few 

* The College Hymn Book, for use in the Battell Chapel at Yale College. With 


tunes selected and arranged for fmale voices by Gustave J. Sra@cKxet, MusD, 
Instructor in Music at Yale College. New York: Wm, A, Pond & Co. 1886. 
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men in the country have such familiar and scientific acquaintance 
with the best classical music, no one has had such long and full 
experience in conducting the singing of college choirs and congre- 
gations, no one knows better what college students can sing and 
what they like to sing. Besides his own observations he has pro- 
cured, from the deacons of several classes, lists of the tunes which 
are and have been most popular in the prayer-meetings. We 
should expect, then, an admirable selection of tunes, and in this 
we are not disappointed. No two men would agree exactly upon 
any list of tunes or hymns, but most would agree in general that 
very few collections used in our country contain so much good 
music as this, with so little that is weak or trashy. Here are 
the standard old tunes of the American churches, with many of 
the best of the modern English ecclesiastical school of Barnby, 
Dykes, and others, and the famous German chorals, “ Ein’ feste 
Burg,” “ Allein Gott in der Héh’ sei Ehr’,’ “Nun danket Alle 
Gott,” Bach’s Phrygian choral ‘“O Sacred Head,” etc. Many 
tunes, perhaps nearly one-third of the whole number, appear in 
this book for the first time in this country; but most of these 
(as sung by the college choir) have been long familiar to Yale 
students. Of the more than 300 tunes, about one-tenth or (count- 
ing the number of times of actual occurrence) one-twelfth, are 
the composition of Dr. Steeckel himself. No one can complain of 
a lack of tunes in the book; often four tunes and in one case five 
tunes are found at a single opening of the book. But though 
few will criticise the quality of the tunes, and no one will be dis- 
satisfied with their quantity, doubtless some as they take the 
book in hand will be disappointed to see the changes in the tunes 
which the arrangement for male voices has made necessary. A 
slight knowledge of music is sufficient to comprehend the fact that 
some tunes can be so arranged with far more ease than others. 
Some tunes in their ordinary form run so high and so low that 
their transposition is difficult, while in others the alto is so related 
to the tenor and the bass that it is far from easy to re-arrange 
the parts and preserve their due relations. As we turn over the 
leaves of this book and see that the first tenor sometimes rises to 
high 6, while the second bass sometimes drops to low D, we see 
that some of the tunes cannot be used for congregational singing. 
The present Freshman class has adopted this book for use in its 
class prayer meetings. Doubtless some tunes in their leader’s 
book must have a black mark as a warning that they are not to 
be attempted, but far more hymns and tunes than are usually 
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men in the country have such familiar and scientific acquaintance 
with the best classical music, no one has had such long and full 
experience in conducting the singing of college choirs and congre- 
gations, no one knows better what college students can sing and 
what they like to sing. Besides his own observations he has pro- 
cured, from the deacons of several classes, lists of the tunes which 
are and have been most popular in the prayer-meetings. We 
should expect, then, an admirable selection of tunes, and in this 
we are not disappointed. No two men would agree exactly upon 
any list of tunes or hymrs, but most would agree in general that 
very few collections used in our country contain so much good 
music as this, with so little that is weak or trashy. Here are 
the standard old tunes of the American churches, with many of 
the best of the modern English ecclesiastical school of Barnby, 
Dykes, and others, and the famous German chorals, “ Ein’ feste 
Burg,” “ Allein Gott in der Hh’ sei Ehr’,’ “Nun danket Alle 
Gott,” Bach’s Phrygian choral ‘“O Sacred Head,” etc. Many 
tunes, perhaps nearly one-third of the whole number, appear in 
this book for the first time in this country; but most of these 
(as sung by the college choir) have been long familiar to Yale 
students. Of the more than 300 tunes, about one-tenth or (count- 
ing the number of times of actual occurrence) one-twelfth, are 
the composition of Dr. Steeckel himself. No one can complain of 
a lack of tunes in the book; often four tunes and in one case five 
tunes are found at a single opening of the book. But though 
few will criticise the quality of the tunes, and no one will be dis- 
satisfied with their quantity, doubtless some as they take the 
book in hand will be disappointed to see the changes in the tunes 
which the arrangement for male voices has made necessary. A 
slight knowledge of music is sufficient to comprehend the fact that 
some tunes can be so arranged with far more ease than others. 
Some tunes in their ordinary form run so high and so low that 
their transposition is difficult, while in others the alto is so related 
to the tenor and the bass that it is far from easy to re-arrange 
the parts and preserve their due relations. As we turn over the 
leaves of this book and see that the first tenor sometimes rises to 
high 6, while the second bass sometimes drops to low D, we see 
that some of the tunes cannot be used for congregational singing. 
The present Freshman class has adopted this book for use in its 
class prayer meetings. Doubtless some tunes in their leader’s 
book must have a black mark as a warning that they are not to 
be attempted, but far more hymns and tunes than are usually 
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sung in such meetings, are well adapted to such use. The sing- 
ing in these social meetings should help the singing in the college 
chapel, just as the singing in the chapel should make the tunes 
familiar enough for use without the assistance of the choir. 

But the book must not be dismissed without a mention of the 
chants. The chants of the Episcopal Church and several others, 
35 in all, with 70 melodies for them, besides a few pages of 
anthems ard sentences, are added to the hymns and tunes. The 
daily morning service in the Battell Chapel has been already 
enriched thereby, beginning with a chant which quiets the minds 
of the students and prepares them to listen more devoutly to the 
following lesson of Scripture. If the students are gradually led 
to join heartily in the singing of the chant and of the hymn, the 
service will be more pleasant and profitable. An improvement 
has been noticed already. 


Tue Connecticut AtmMaNnac FOR 1886.*—This pamphlet con- 
tains so many features unusual in an almanac that it may fairly be 
called an original work. It has evidently been undertaken by its 
author as a labor of love with the design of making it a useful 
contribution to popular astronomy. The old-fashioned almanac 
had on the first page a remnant of Astrology, and on the fol- 
lowing pages numerous obscure statements regarding affairs in 
the Solar system expressed either in hieroglyphics, or in technical 
terms equally formidable. However attractive the remainder of 
its contents may have Leen, it was not successful in arousing a 
popular interest in Astronomy. The first improvement which we 
notice in the Connecticut Almanac is the careful exclusion of 
every term or symbol not clear to the general reader and the ex- 
planation of such technical words as are necessarily employed. 
Next, the mixture of chronology, jokes, and astronomical jargon 
which filled up each calendar page is replaced by an account of 
the phenomena which may be noticed during the month, with 
directions when and where to look for each, and a description of 
such stars and constellations as can be easily observed. 

Especially to be noticed is a map on each monthly page of the 
region twenty degrees each side of the equator showing the 
spaces occupied by the twelve constellations of the Zodiac and 
the place among them of the moon’s path, each phase of the 
moon, the sun with the amount of its motion for the month, the 
planets and the first magnitude stars. Any teacher of astronomy 

* The Connecticut Almanac for 1886. Edited by A. W. Putuurps, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, Yaie College. 
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who will see that each of his pupils has a copy of this almanac 
will find his labors on the descriptive side materially lightened. 
The author’s well known taste for graphical methods has found 
expression in many other ways, as in curves of various meteorolog- 
ical statistics and a map showing all the wholly or partially 
moon-lit evenings of the year. 


A Layman’s Srupy or tHe EnGuisu Brste*—By Francis 
BowEN, LL.D., is one of the few books in this busy age that 
we could wish were larger. The little volume contains a rich 
amount of thoughtful observation, fine literary criticism and is 
characterized by broad and candid judgment, a courageous free- 
dom, and an earnest and reverent spirit. 

Dr. Bowen writes for a definite object. He proposes to “ con- 
sider the study of the English Bible regarded exclusively in its 
literary and secular aspect and the due place of such a study 
in a system of liberal education.” He is impelled too by a pro- 
found conviction “ that the only hope for the civilization and the 
happiness of the generations that are to come in this English- 
speaking world depends on the continued reverent study of the 
English Bible.” The discussion embraces the following topics 
considered in six chapters: i. The Bible as an English Classic ; 
ii. The Narratives of the Old Testament; iii. The Parables of our 
Lord ;—The Gospel Narratives; iv. The Philosophy of the Bible; 
vy. The Poetry of the Bible; vi. The History Contained in the 
Bible,—The Character of the Institutions of Moses. 

We have followed our author through his somewhat sketchy 
treatment of these topics with too much appreciation and approval 
to leave us disposed to the ungracious if wholesome task of criti- 
cism, not unmindful, however, that the critic and the special 
student will find fault both in the author’s opinions and in his 
method of treating his subject. It will be objected that Dr. Bowen 
has given undue space to matter that is one side of the aim he 
proposed, and has omitted much that his proposed study should 
have included. Those who are conversant with Modern Biblical 
Criticism will justly object to the author’s disparaging estimate 
of German critical schelarship, and complain with reason that Dr. 
Bowen misapprehends the present state of Biblical Criticism re- 
garding the first book of the Pentateuch. 

* A Layman’s Study of the English Bible, considered én its Literary and Secular 
Aspect. By Francis Bowen, LL.D., Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1885. 145 pp. 
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It will be rightly said that the problem of our Gospels, espe. 
cially the fourth Gospel, is by no means so simple a matter as the 
naive solution Dr. Bowen thinks sufficient, and one may smile at 
the writer’s exegesis of some of our Lord’s parables. 

But when all is said we think that all willagree that Dr. Bowen 
has succeeded in his main design and the criticisms we have ad- 
duced affect only what is incidental to the author’s undertaking, 
The book presents some of the most unique and distinctive features 
of the Bible, in a manner to awaken interest in these writings and 
to win for them a thoughtful and appreciative recognition. Es- 
pecially deserving of notice are the observations upon the Old 
Testament narratives in ch. ii. and the admirable discussion in 


ch. iv. upon the Philosophy of the Bible. 
JOHN E. RUSSELL. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT* appeared early last year. A 
sale of three or four editions, much praise, and the prompt elec- 
tion of the author to a College professorship are solid tokens of 
a deserved success. 

Hitherto, as Mr. Wilson says, writers upon the Constitution 
have followed in the lines of the Federalist. His own work, how- 
ever, strikes out a new path and describes the present working 
of our government. It is full of interesting information and crit- 
icism. The general tone of the criticism is unfavorable. Once a 
depreciatory criticism of our constitution could hardly gain a 
fair hearing, but the kindly reception of Mr. Wilson’s book proves 
that we are happily past the age of uncritical admiration and are 
willing to be instructed. Mr. Wilson institutes a comparison 
between Congressional and Parliamentary government and finds 
our form deficient in facilities for legislation, in sensibility to 
rapid changes of public opinion, in its excessive development of 
a system of committees, and in the irresponsibility of its heads 
of departments. It is committee government as contrasted with 
government by a responsible cabinet ministry. In nearly every 
point of comparison he finds our government falling short of the 
English system in smoothness and efficiency in action. 

* Congressional Government: A Study in American Politics: By Wooprow 
Witson, Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins University. Boston, Houghton, 
Miffln and Co. E. P. Judd, New Haven. 

¢ In the new Bryn Mawr College for Women near Philadelphia. Mr. Wilson 
is from one of the Southern States; a graduate of the Princeton class of 1879; 
studied law at the University of Virginia; practiced law at Atlanta; and after 
the war he went to Johns Hopkins for further study of history. 
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Some might call Mr. Wilson an Anglo-maniac, whereas it is 
more correct, even if somewhat paradoxical, to say that his views 
are essentially the reflections of thorough-going democratic ideas. 

American admirers of things English may be divided into two 
classes, the political and the esthetical. The xsthetical admir- 
ers are taken with the air of aristocracy or nobility which in their 
eyes invests every thing English, while the political admirers are 
generally attracted by just those features which are democrat- 
ical. Their feelings may be disguised even to themselves, but, 
as in Mr. Wilson’s case the underlying cause of their position is 
democratic sympathies. Those parts of the English government 
which Mr. Wilson admires above our own are just those in which 
freer scope is given to democracy, and, just those where imminent 
dangers will appear as democracy gains ground in England. 

The correctness of this position, we think will be acknowl- 
edged by any one who has read Sir Henry Maine’s recent essay on 
the Constitution of the United States. He views the progress of 
democracy with foreboding, and consequently commends the 
restrictions of our constitution upon its too free course. We find 
then Mr. Wilson extolling those features of Parliamentary gov- 
ernment which Sir Henry Maine regards as full of danger for the 
future, and Sir Henry setting forth as the merits of our govern- 
ment what Mr. Wilson regards as its defects. Mr. Wilson has 
little respect for the checks and balances of the founders of the 
republic; Sir Henry Maine laments their absence in England. 
Mr. Wilson thinks that Congress should have more executive 
power ; Sir Henry Maine regards the executive powers of Parlia- 
ment a perversion of its proper functions. A brief quotation 
from Sir Henry Maine will throw light upon this contrast. 

“ After its first birth nothing can be more equable and nothing 
can be more plain to observation than the course of an American 
legislative measure. A bill, both in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, goes through an identical number of stages 
of about equal length. When it has passed both Houses, it must 
still commend itself to the President of the United States, who 
has a veto on it which, though qualified, is constantly used, and 
is very difficult to overcome. An English Bill begins in petty 

rivulets or stagnant pools. Then it runs underground for most of 
its course, withdrawn from the eye by the secrecy of the cabinet. 
Emerging into the House of Commons, it can no more escape 
from its embankments than the water of a canal; but once dis- 
missed from that House, it overcomes all remaining obstacles with 
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the rush of a cataract, and mixes with the trackless ocean of 
British institutions.” 

When we find Mr. Wilson especially commending the question- 
ing of the ministers by Parliament and regreting the absence 
of that custom here, we expect exactly contrary views from Sir 
Henry Maine, and are not surprised to be able to set his praises 
of our organization of Congress into committees over against Mr, 
Wilsoa’s blame. 

The point has been somewhat copiously illustrated because it 
seems to us to contribute materially to the formation of a reason- 
able view of our government. Mr, Wilson has no difficulty in 
giving instances where our government does not work rapidly and 
smoothly. The general impression is that our fathers bequeathed 
to us a polity which by a natural perversion has become inefficient 
and clumsy. But when it is remembered tlfat facility in legisla- 
tion is not an unmixed good, that ideal governments do not exist, 
that the most perfect of human contrivances discover many 
defects under examination, that our government has met great 
difficulties, and that only a small amount of really dangerous leg- 
islation has been imposed upon us, there appears no reason for 
losing heart over Mr. Wilson’s somewhat dark picture. 

The peculiar merit of “ Congressional Government,” to come 
to more specific criticism, is the vigorous description of the pres- 
ent working of our system. In this respect it fills “a long felt 
want.” Mr. Wilson says there is little if any party leadership in 
Congress, but he will hardly carry with him the assent of his 
readers with the figures of Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Randall before 
their eyes. 

The following passage tempts criticism, especially as it winds 
up with a very patent fallacy. “Our English cousins have 
worked out for themselves a wonderfully perfect scheme of gov- 
ernment by gradually making their monarchy unmonarchical. 
They have made it a republic steadied by a reverenced aristoc- 
racy, and pivoted upon a stable throne. And just as the English 
system is a limited monarchy because of Commons and Cabinet, 
ours may be said to be a limited democracy because of the Sen- 
ate. . . . I think that a philosophical analysis of any sue- 
cessful and beneficent system of self-government will disclose the 
fact that its only effectual checks consist in a mixture of elements, 
in a combination of seemingly contradictory political principles; 
that the British government is perfect in proportion as it is un- 
monarchical, and ours safe in proportion as it is undemocratic; 
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that the Senate saves us often from headlong popular tyranny.” 
What then are the prospects for this “ wonderfully perfect form of 
government,” “a republic steadied by a reverenced aristocracy” ? 
Since England is becoming more and more democratic by exten- 
sions of the suffrage, the answer to this question may be suggested 
by one or two others. As the franchise is extended does the num- 
ber of voters reverencing the aristocracy increase proportionately ? 
Is the stability of the throne increased proportionately ? If not, 
what becomes of your “ pivot” and “steadying” apparatus? In 
the third sentence the comparison is superficial and misleading. 
It would be much nearer the actual facts to say, “ our democracy 
is and will be limited by the Senate and the President, the English 
democracy is limited very little now, and bids fair not to be at 
all, by the House of Lords and the Crown. Mr. Wilson’s view 
of the English government as expressed in this sentence is some- 
what out of date. During the recent franchise contest the air 
was full of propositions to abolish the House of Lords. Mr. John 
Morley put the question, “ Mend it or end it, which.” The atti- 
tude of the Radicals was singularly unreverential. In a witty 
poem of the time entitled a Parable for Peers, the Zeitgeist says : 

Come hither, little Salisbury, 

Come sit upon my knee, 

And listen to an anecdote 

I fain would tell to thee. 

A very moral anecdote, 

You'll find if you attend; 

So take the wadding from your ears. 

And profit little friend. 

Then the Zeitgeist tells how a dog had a very splendid tail, “a 
most superb affair, there gleamed a coronet from every single 
hair,” and though it made a fine show yet the envious said it 
“harbored fleas”! One day a headstrong hair proposed that in- 
asmuch as the tail was the most important part of “ Tray’s econ- 
omy” it was improper that the dog should wag the tail, but that 
the tail should wag the dog. During a great effort to effect this 
desirable reform the dog lost his patience and bit the tail off. 

“Tt fell, while each particular hair 
Shrieked out in pain and woe :— 
‘The constitution of the dog 
Can ne’er survive the blow!’ 
But this curtailment strange to say 
Set many wrongs to rights, 
For ‘Tray now gained in strength and speed, 
And lost in parasites.” 
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This jeu d’esprit illustrates both the reverence and the steadiness 
of the props. 

Mr. Wilson’s last statement that the “ British government is 
perfect in proportion as it is unmonarchical” is very unguarded, for 
it is equivalent to, “the more absolute the English democracy, 
the more perfect the government provided there is a nominal 
monarch.” Mr. Wilson should continue, “the Senate saves us 
often from headlong popular tyranny just as the Commons and 
the Cabinet protect the English from the tyranny of the Crown 
and the oppression of the Lords.” It would complete the com- 
parison begun in his third sentence. It was true enough genera- 
tions ago, but the point now is who shall protect the Lords from 
* headlong popular tyranny” ? 

A number of other points suggest themselves for notice, but 
space is left only for a word or two on Mr. Wilson’s style. His 
writing is sprightly and vivacious, yet amid these and other good 
qualities appear frequent defects. In his desire to be lively he 
descends to a journalistic smartness and flippancy ill suited to 
the dignity of his subject, and distasteful to the reader. Take 
for instance this description of the experiences of new Senators; 
“ If anew Senator knock about too loosely amidst the free spaces 
of that august body, he will assuredly have some of his biggest 
corners knocked off, and his angularities thus made smoother; if 
he stick fast amidst the dignified courtesies and punctilious 
observances of the upper chamber, he will, if he stick long 
enough, finally wear down to such a size, by jostling, as to attain 
some motion more or less satisfactory.” 

This specimen, which might fairly be called “ bad writing,” is 
certainly much worse than the average. Jt illustrates, however, 
another fault of his style, an excess of figures often incongruous 
and tasteless as “every disagreement healed with a salve of com- 
promise or subdued with the whip of political expediency.” 
Cheap word plays like “the Reichstag of our cousin Germans,” 
have no place in such a discussion. From his use of the obsolete 
a-doing, a-making, a-planning, it would appear that Mr. Wilson 
is not without inclination to join the forlorn hope against “# 
being” so valiantly led by the late Mr. Grant White. But these 
defects shrink very small beside the solid excellences of the book 
as awhole. It isa very strong and well-developed piece of work. 

EDWARD G. BOURNE. 
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